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“ new confidence in canneries 
99] Co ked in Can c 
and canned foods” Sor, Packed in Canco 


| Mrs. America’s approval. 


Read this letter—which is printed by permission 


The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 


Gentlemen: I wonder if anyone of us (thousands of women) have told you 
how much we appreciate “Country Gentleman” Corn in the newly lacquered 


bright inside can. It gives us a new confidence in canneries and canned 
foods. Thank you. Yours very truly, 


(signed) Mrs. Walton Jacobson, Willoughby, Ohio 


Is this sort of appreciation ~~ __ you full facts about the mar- 
worth having? Many pack (CAINCQO) ket advantages of Canco 
ers and distributors of cans—part of 


ned foods say yes. Have a Legk for thisemblem the big development toward 
Canco representative tell ™,%/,Sere quality canned foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON —- GALVANIZED tRON — FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND DISPLAY FIXTURES 


| 
BRS 
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BRAND OF 


Emsovrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


=_ box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


= of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited . 


W. have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 
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THE KYLER BOXERS 
REPEAT ORDERS 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our fro- 
duct. 

Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 

We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


4 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 


Westminster Machine Works, 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS AND A PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 

CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? . 


4, 
4, 
4 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


Hudson, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Australia 


“ 


q 


Canadian Agents France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Montreal & Toronto Sydney 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 


Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine—Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 
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By excel Our Labels 


n Designs are t he Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commnjereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = a Grade. | 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


The Last Moment Need 


May include a new String : 


Bean Cutter. 
We usually prepare for it by having 


a limited number of Cutters in stock i 
for immediate shipment and we have : 
them this year. 

Two sizes now of the MONITOR : 
String Bean Cutter—the new size No. ; 
2 giving fifty per cent greater capacity : 


than the old. 


Just wire your order stating size . 
wanted—No. 1 or No. 2 and the mac- : 
hine will be shipped within 24 hours. q 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. Grown 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Gane Ole, 
| 
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EXPERTLY DESIGNED BY LABEL SPECIALISTS 
WILL 


Help Sell Your Product 


CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE 
Ue HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. 
Ce WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


4 The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Color Printing Headquarters 


KC 55 BEECH ST. 439 CROSS ST. 70 No. THIRD ST. 
» CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


WG 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
. JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception | 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 
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What About The Brake? 


Every part of an automobile is built to produce speed 
and motion—except the brake. Nevertheless the brake 
is one of the most important factors in the operation of 
an automobile. 


So too, sanitary cleanliness is one of the most important factors in 
the production of canned foods. 
Moreover, many of the nationally famous canned products are 
manufactured under methods which require more time spent in 
cleaning than in actual production. 

For many years 


SANITARY CLEANER AND CLEANSER 
| 


has been the faithful and dependable ally of the canning industry, 
and millions of pounds of canned foods are produced each year und- 
er the protection of sanitary cleanliness insured by this unequalled 
product. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE”’ 
, The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 


i Wyandotte, Michigan 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE GRATER 
ONE SOURCE 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


Washer 


Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Manufactured by 


CANNING MACHINERY BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


| 
| 


A Single Unit or. 4 Complete Canning Plant’ | 


— 
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Corrugated Containers 
Sor Strength, Security and Economy 


Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 
Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency. . 
rigid inspection . . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 

The “‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 

In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 
that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 

You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’’ when GIB R ALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36¢h Street, North Bergen.N. J. 


1928 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


published exclusively in the interest of BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

the Canned Food Packers of the United Address all communications to THE 

States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth THE TRADE COMPANY CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

year. : Packers are invited and requested to 
Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., ARTHUR I. JUDGE use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 

as second-class mail matter. MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION themselves on all matters pertaining to 

One Year - $3.00 their business. 

Canada - * . . is $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 

Foreign - - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 


Extra Copies, when ¢ on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


will be ignored. 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


OW TO THINK STRAIGHT —When we first saw 
H the following excerpt we thought it just some of 

the political palaver so prevalent, but upon notic- 
ing that it came from the National Association of 
Credit Men, an Association which says of itself: “A 
non-profit making organization of 28,000 manufactur- 
ing concerns, wholesale houses and banks, affiliated for 
the purpose of promoting wholesome business by main- 
taining a sound credit foundation,” we naturally dis- 
carded our first guess, read the matter carefully, and 
we are glad we did, because it is “good.” And you will 
undoubtedly think so too. Here read it: 


Most business units need an economic doctor 
to examine their economic integrity and point out 
to their managers unsound practices which are 
being followed, according to Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Democratic nominee for President, in an 
interview by Chester H. McCall in the current 
number of the Credit Monthly, the magazine of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

“It will be a tremendous advance for business 
when it is considered necessary to have C. E. D.’s 
(certified economic doctors) as well as C. P. A.’s” 
(certified pubic accountants), he is quoted as say- 
ing. “The economic statement should become al- 
most as important as the accountant’s statement 
in judging the borrowing and purchasing power of 
a business.” 


Governor Smith says that the economic doctor 
should be ‘fone who surveys the organization as 
an outsider and who is not so close to the details 
and routine that he is blind to its broader relation 
to business; he should have a bird’s-eye view of 
the relation of a business to the whole economic 
structure.” 


Concerning his own working methods, Gov- 
ernor Smith is quoted as saying, “Every problem 
should be reduced to its lowest common denomina- 
tor. In other words, get at the core; it is usually 
the trimmings that baffle and muddle. 


“We can never have straight thinking until we 
have a specific difficulty to think about. Most 
people worry too much about generalities and 
background. Maximum efficiency in solving a mul- 
titude of problems can be attained only by attack- 
ing a specific proposition and letting it lead to the 
generalities that are necessary to its solution.” 


; The interview quotes Governor Smith as say- 
ing that he owes his success to hard work and 
thoroughness. 


“Many people are familiar with the first, 
fewer with the second,” he says. “A great deal of 
hard work is unproductive business because it isn’t 
thorough. The familiar phrase, ‘That’s good 
— is the bane of successful accomplish- 
ment.” 


called attention to the adoption of standards for 

canned. corn, peas and tomatoes bv. the committee 
composed of canners and members of the United States 
Warehousing Plan, and to those who were actually 
anxious for something definite along that line it must 
have come as good news. Of course, there were the 
others who are always satisfied with their own ideas 
and want no suggestions from anyone. But it is doubt- 
ful if anyone gave the announcement serious enough 
attention to think out what the ultimate may mean. 
When any one of us is obliged to submit our best work, 
our most careful thought or our most deliberate action 
to a disinterested authority capable of judging, we are 
almost invariably shocked to find that we are often wide 
of the mark of even near-perfection which we thought 
was due the act. 


For instance, at the time of the enactment of the 
Pure Food Law, back in 1906, there were any number 
of careful, conscientious producers of foods and other 
products coming under the guidance of that law who 
were dumbfounded to learn that their products were 
not what they thought they were. When those prod- 
ucts were brought under the microscope, or examined 
by disinterested, trained chemists, the shortcomings, 
flaws or actual mistakes were revealed and made plain. 
The first result of this was hearty resentment on the 
part of such careful manufacturers, and as hearty a de- 


calted attention to UPHEAVAL—Last week we 
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nunciation of the law and its enforcement officials. 
Those careful manufacturers very naturally thought 
that their years of study and experience in the making 


of their productpl aced them in better position to know 


the products than specialists, no matter how highy 
trained. But they soon came to learn that they could 
learn something, and, like intelligent men, they were 
willing and anxious to learn. And so opposition to the 
Pure Food Law, which was intense and bitter in the 
early days, soon changed to approval, and today of 
course no food manufacturer would want to be without 
that fine law. 


The same shock at learning of the shortcomings in 
their products, mentioned above, will undoubtedly be 
found in respect to the grading of many packs of can- 
ned foods when the new standards are used as a meas- 
uring rod by disinterested but well-trained experts. In 
other words, goods which it was thought were about as 
near right as human hands could make them may show 
defects, blemishes or other marks which will cause 
them to be placed in a grade lower than the canner 
thinks right. This will cause hurt feelings, and the 
opinion that the grading is not rightly done, just as 
happened with the Pure Food Law. It is to prepare 
canners for this possible shock that we speak as we do 
now. Time will prove the system to be right or to be 
wrong, or possibly to need some slight modifications, 
but the thing to keep in mind is that the effort is an 
honest one, and that the intent is not to harm any one, 
and that all odds are in favor of the scientific, disinter- 
ested experts, and that you are undoubtedly wrong. 
The matter has not been gone at hurriedly, but has 
been studied intently, and every effort made to work 
out the weak points. But even so we doubt if anv one 
would attempt to claim that the standards or the sys- 
tem of standardization is perfect. It is merely a very 
fine start, and we hope will need but very little touching 
up to make it practically perfect. 


So if a buyer calls for a standardization report on 
the block of canned corn, canned peas or canned toma- 
toes he intends buying, and that report shows the grade 
one lower than you considered it, do not rage and pull 
your hair, contending that the standardization report 
is all wrong. Look into the matter and correct the 
trouble so that it will not occur again. For remember 
this will work both ways, and we are inclined to believe 
more often to the benefit of the canners than against 
them. Heretofore there has been no one to whom the 
canner could turn when the buyer contended that the 
goods offered were only extra standards when the can- 
ner thought them fancy. Now a disinterested’ opinion 
can be sought, leaving no room for contention by either 
buyer or seller. That phase alone will mean thousands 
upon thousands of dollars in the canners’ pockets, not 
because the buyers are dishonest, but because it is only 
human that the buyer regards the object as of lower 
value than the seller. Or take another view of it: how 
often is the canner able to sell at a higher quality than 
the goods warrant, in comparison with the number of 


times the buyer gets the goods at a lower quality than 
they really deserve? 


Standardization, in this view of it, is a blessing 
for both canners and buyers, and well worth the smarts 
and pains it may cause in bringing it into being. 
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LOCKED HORNS 


business is made by Dr. Stephen I. Miller, execu- 

tive manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, in the current issue of the Credit Monthly, 
under the title “Locked Horns:” 


“A native from Montana called at my office a few 
days ago and casually related a story which will remain 
in my memory for many years. The story is simple 
and primitive, silent and dramatic, grim and inevitable. 
About one hundred miles from the Big Horn River may 
be found the ‘locked horns’ of two elk that challenged 
each other a generation ago, and began a fight which 
ended in no decision. Down on the flats by the river 
may still be seen the bones of the combatants that 
were forced to starve to death because they could not 
break the deadly grip of their majestic antlers. This 
is all there is of the story. 


“Two railroads bid for the traffic of the same ter- 
ritory, cut rates, give rebates and pass into bank- 
ruptcy; two banks compete for deposits, establish a 
high interest for long-time accounts, and are closed by 
the bank examiners; two wholesalers discover that 
their margin of profit is narrow, reduce prices, increase 
volume, and are liquidated; two credit managers eager 
for volume, do not carefully analyze their credit risks 
and increase bad debt losses. 


“Like the elk, they have locked horns and lain 
down to starve to death. 


T argument against destructive competition in 


“Ignorance is the cause of many a battle. The 
business man who does not know his costs of doing 
business is likely to be ignorant in price determina- 
tion; the banker who does not know the cost of carry- 
ing an account is generally the one to establish an 
interest rate which is unfair to the bank; the whole- 
saler who does not carefully analyze his market, his 
accounts and his stock, belongs to the dark ages in 
business; the credit manager who cannot interpret a 
financial statement and does not possess an_ inter- 
change report, largely depends upon horeshoes, wish- 
bones and a rabbit’s foot. The elk started to fight 


without thinking. In many respects some business 
men are like elk. 


“Some start trouble because they don’t know any 
better; some fight reluctantly; others want to remove 
a competitor. We are not so far removed from the law 
of the range; ‘two-gun men’ are not confined to the 
cattle country. It is easy to starve to death in lean 
years. The field of business is strewn with the car- 


casses of dead business enterprises. They ‘lock horns.’ 
So did the elk.” 


“EVERETT” GIBBS BACK AGAIN 


FTER a two months’ trip to Europe, Mr. E. Ever- 
ett Gibbs, formerly President and “It” of the 
Southern Can Company, and now one of the Con- 

tinental Can Company family, returned home this week 
feeling “fine as a fiddle,” and raring to go. Mr. Gibbs 
is deservedly popular in the industry, and his many 


friends will be glad to know that his little reaction did 
him much good. 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Let the Gamse artists work for 


you. ‘A thing of beauty isa 
joy forever.’’ 


BRO 
Lithographers 
~GAMSE BUILDING 
| BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Bargains 
| A Splendid Chance to Balance 


Your Corn Line!!! 


These huskers and cutters carry the same guar- 
antee as new machines. In fact you won’t be 
able to see any difference between them and 
brand new machines. 


9 Rebuilt Peer- 
less Huskers 
with all latest 
1 928 improve- 
ments. Price, 
only $345.00 
each, f.o. b., 
Buffalo, New 
York. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 


They have been completely torn down and re- 
built from the floor up in our factories by the 
same men that build new huskers and cutters. 
All parts showing the slightest wear have been 
replaced. In their shiny new enamel they will 
look for all the world like new machines in your 
line, and, what is even more important, they 
will work just like new machines and deliver 
new machine results. 


All latest 1928 improvements have been put on them. 
Mail or wire your order for those you need today. No 
trades and no terms other than 2% for cash on these real 
bargains. 

They are offered subject to prior sale. 
served. 


Mail, wire or phone your order today. 


First come, first 


6 Rebuilt Model 
5 Corn Cutters, 
having all new- 
est features. 
Price, only 
$295.00 each, 
f.0.b., Hoopes- 

ton, Illinois. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


SEAFORD, DEL., July 11.—Stringless beans 
yielding about 75 per cent of last year. 

GRIFFIN, GA., July 10.—Under the worse condi- 
tions for bean growing we will fill orders in full, and 
possibly have a small surplus. No. 10 advanced to $5. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, July 4.—Rainy cool 
weather has done our beans a lot of good, and at the 
present time prospects look good. Expect to start 
packing about July 16th. 

FARMINGTON, MAINE, July 6.—Stringless 
beans looking well, but late. 

FREDONIA, N. Y., July 9.—Some fields were 
drowned out, too much rain; other fields on high land 
very good; crop about 75 per cent. 

HAMBURG, N. Y., July 9.—We have lost about 
25 per cent of our acreage, and some of the balance are 
not looking very well. 

HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9.—Twenty-five per cent of 
acreage drowned out. Reminder looking poor. Will 
be satisfied if we get 50 per cent of normal crop. 

HOMER, N. Y., July 9.—Beans, too early for 
report. 

AIRVILLE, PA., July 3.—Acreage normal, sea- 
son late. Crop looks well except early planting, which 
is not so good. 

PROVIDENT CITY, TEXAS, July 2.—Beans, 
not good. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 2.—Acreage, 300 per cent 
of 1927; prospect for yield, 100 per cent of normal. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 2.—Stringless beans look 
good, and we would judge twice as many planted as 


last year. 
BEETS 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., July 9.—Acreage _in- 
creased 30 per cent; condition, 100 per cent better than 
last year. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 2.—Acreage, 200 per cent 
of 1927; prospective yield, 100 per cent normal. 


CORN 


FARMINGTON, ME., July 6.—The season is a 
week to ten days late. Acreage, 15 per cent above 
last year. The stand, 20 per cent below normal, due 
to the extremely wet spring. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, July 4.—This crop in 
Eastern Iowa is looking only fair. We have had a 
great amount of rain, and until the past two days has 
been a backward, cool season. Corn in the central part 
of the State is looking very good, while in the north- 
western part very poor. The writer just made this 
trip through the State. 

Our corn is located at Monticello, Tipton and Van 
Horne, Iowa, and the beans and tomatoes at Cedar 
Rapids, this company having taken over the cannery 
at Cedar Rapids. Have added much new machinery 


and remodeled the plant, making a very nice plant out 
of the old one. 

STORY CITY, IOWA, July 6.—Sweet corn crop is 
100 per cent as compared with normal years in yield. 
The acreage this year is 70 per cent compared with 
normal years. 

DES MOINES, IOWA, July 9.—The acreage for 
lowa-Nebraska is not excessive this year, occasioned 
by the fact that the returns for field corn and oats 
promised greater than for sweet corn. The condition 
of the crop of sweet corn is good just now, owing to 
favorable seed bed and growing weather; but during 
past week in some parts of Iowa too much moisture 
has delayed cultivation and some fields are going to be 
laid by quite weedy. We should say that condition of 
crop today is, perhaps, 90 per cent of normal, or better 
than for a number of years. 


Pumpkin crop today looks rather backward for 
some reason. | 


FOREST CITY, IOWA, July 10.—A ’ 
cent less than normal; stand fair. ren ave 
rmal; condition good, but very late. : 
HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9.—Don’t pack pea F 
corn, but would say that there are large pall a 
our section. Corn is very small and looks poorly. 
CABBAGE 
HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9.—Increased acreage 50 
per cent of last year. Plant beds damaged 60 ne alte 
by maggots, acreage cut thereby to less than last year. 
Transplanting plants very late and look for poor yield. 
Do not expect to paek over 75 per cent as much kraut 


as in 1927. 
PICKLES 
__ TOLEDO, OHIO, July 9.—Acreage 1928 compared 
with normal year, 90 per cent. Yield cannot be deter- 
mined or estimated at this early date. The recent 
warm weather will hasten the growth of cucumber 


vines. 
PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 

BLISSFIELD, MICH., July 9.—Acreage increased 
30 per cent; condition very good. 

PIMIENTOS 

GRIFFIN, GA., July 10.—The 1928 pimiento crop . 
had gotten away to a good start; the crop has continued 
to make good progress. In fact, with a late start, the 
plants seem to have made up for lost time, and the 
pack will begin at the usual season. 

Last year we packed some pimientos during the 
last week in July, and there will be some ready to 
pack the last week of this month. All indications 
point to a normal crop of good quality. 

PEAS 


HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9—We do not pack either 
corn or peas, but there are large acreages in this 
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Fnameled Buckets Nati 
ational Tomato Peeler Open Process 
or Plain Kettle 


Ayars Universal Filler 


Robins boost A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. Robins Salt Distributor 
Lombard & Concord Sts. st Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates 
Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write for our prices 
PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


YOUR FOR 


QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to —_— 
IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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vicinity. Peas have been severely damaged by exces- 
sive rainfall both as to quality and quantity. 

HAMBURG, N. Y., July 9.—We have lost about 
30 per cent of our acreage. 

HOMER, N. Y., July 9.—Peas are short vines, 
yellow, small pods, and not many of them. Surprise 
will be small yield. Late peas at the present time 
look fair; would say yield about 60 per cent of normal. 


TOMATOES 

URBANETTE, ARK., July 10.—Acreage about 60 
per cent of what was contracted. This condition is the 
result of excessive rainfall during the transplanting 
season. Yield will likely be light, even under favorable 
conditions from now on. 

SEAFORD, DEL., July 11.—Looking fairly good 
but are late. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, July 4.—Plants looking 
nice just at this time. Acreage reduced. 

MUNCIE, IND., July 5.—Tomato acreage in this 
section has been materially reduced this year. Exces- 
sive rainfall has retarded the progress of the crop. 

GLENWOOD, IOWA, July 9.—Acreage normal; 
crop about 10 days late. Anticipate usual production, 
if weather is normal from now until frost. 

CHESTERTOWN, MD., July 8.—Tomatoes in this 
section were planted late but have started to grow and 
are looking very well. 

BLISSFIELD, MICH., July 9.—Acreage same as 
last year; condition very good. 

CROTHERSVILLE, MO., July 9.—Have cut acre- 
age one-third from last year. Crop about 75 per cent. 
Have contracted six cars No. 2 at 80 cents. Have 100 
acres. 


QUINTON, N. J., July 6.—Heavy rains have ruined 
the tomato crop. Crop is cut about 50 per cent. Pros- 
pects very poor at present for even a half crop. What 
are out are looking ragged and uneven; many patches 
set too late to amount to anything. This applies to 
South Jersey, Cumberland and Salem counties. 

HOPEWELL, N. J., July 9.—Acreage about same 
as former years. Plants set about ten days late. Lots 
of rain. Too early to make a guess on prospective 
yields. 

SWEDESBORO, N. J., July 9.—The early tomato 
crop is quite light. Acreage is good and vines are fine, 
but the set is poor. The yield is from 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent. On the late tomatoes the stand is 
good, but it is too early to tell about them as yet. 
With favorable weather from now on there will be a 
normal crop of late tomatoes. 

FREDONIA, N. Y., July 9.—Hurt by rain; many 
fields washed out. ‘ 

HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9.—Regular acreage con- 
tracted, about 15 per cent drowned out. The remainder 
looking the best in our experience. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, July 9.—Acreage for 1928 com- 
pared with normal year, 70 per cent. Vines looking 
ary and with favorable weather will produce good 
yield. 

AIRVILLE, PA., July 3.—Fifty per cent avreage; 
very late. Plants look fair. 

NAPLES, TEXAS, July 4.—There are about 100 
acres of tomatoes in and around Naples and Omaha, 
Texas. They are in a nice state of cultivation and 
promise to produce a good crop. 

PROVIDENT CITY, TEXAS, July 2.—The best in 
years. We are not running this year. 
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OGDEN, UTAH, July 2.—Same acreage as in 1927. 
Prospects for yields, 100 per cent normal. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 2.—Tomatoes are good. 
Acreage about 20 per cent less than year ago, but if 
good prospects continue will harvest more tomatoes 
than last year. 

STOTLER’S CROSS ROADS, W. VA., July 10.— 
Acreage short 40 per cent; too much rain; cannot be 
over a 75 per cent yield. Farmers not interested in 


crop this year and the packers are very much pleased 
with the short crop. 


SWEET POTATOES 


NAPLES, TEXAS, July 4.—There has been quite 
a reduction in the acreage of sweet potatoes in and 
around Omaha and Naples, Texas. This year about 150 
acres will cover the amount as compared with 300 acres 
last year. The Porto Rico yams are about all that are 
grown in this section. 


FRUITS 

GRIFFIN, GA., July 10.—Peaches: The crop is 
late. We are just beginning our pack of white peaches, 
which pack will last only ten days. We pack white 
peaches only on order. Yellow peaches will not come 
in until July 23rd, and the fruit will ripen in a very 
short time. Those who want assortments must place 
orders now to be properly taken care of. Blackberries: 
Continued rains have practically ruined the good pros- 
pects on this item. We are packing a few berries from 
day to day but see no possibilities of filling orders in 
full. Pro rata delivery assured. 

HARTFORD, MICH., July 10.—Cherries 50 per 
cent of normal. Black Raspberries 100 per cent of 
normal. Blackberries 100 per cent of normal. Peaches 
50 per cent of normal. Winter Apples 25 per cent of 
normal. Strawberry crop over. Excessive rains dur- 
ing harvest cut crop to 30 per cent of normal. Packs 
of black raspberries and cherries begin July 10th. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 9.—Raspberries: Colum- 
bian somewhat winter killed; crop about 60 per cent. 
Black Raspberries seem to be looking fine; crop about — 
85 per cent. . 

HAMLIN, N. Y., July 9.—Red Sour Cherries 3314 
per cent of normal. Apples: Early varieties good; 
Baldwins, the chief canning variety, about 50 per cent. 

KAPAA, HAWAII, June 23.—Pineapples: Crop 
very fine; about 1214 per cent increase above last year. 

BAYAMON, PORTO RICO, July 5.—Grapefruit: 
The 1927-28 crop now ending June 30, 1928, has been 
about normal on an average for the Island. While the 
whole fruit section suffered from the drought lasting 
from January 1 to May, special cultivation, fertilization 
and soil conditions so improved certain sections that 
both the shipping (fresh fruit) and canning crop will 
show close to the average. The outlook for the 1928-29 
crop is about normal. Early shipments of fresh fruit 
may start a little later than the last two years. There 
are no indications at present to foresee any change in 
the ‘canned output” for the coming crop. 

Pineapples: The 1927-28 crop now ending June 30, 
1928, has been abnormal in that it practically lasted 
only two months, and was about 70 per cent of what it 
should have been. The actual amount of fruit shipped 
and canned was about the same as last year, but with 
normal conditions the crop would have been fully 30 
per cent larger due to the increased acreage. As the 


extreme weather conditions have been very detrimental 
to the plants, the outlook for the next crop is not above 
the average, in spite of increased acreage. 
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Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


ea D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


HAMACHEK ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTOR 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of the canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 - Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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An Economic Study of Tomato Production 
For Canning In Arkansas 


By Carlos E. Campbell, Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Marketing—Practically all tomatoes grown for 
canning in Arkansas are contracted to the canning fac- 
tories at the beginning of the year. There is no prob- 
lem of finding a market after the crop is grown. The 
choice of market is made before the crop is planted. 
The price is agreed upon before the tomatoes are 
grown, which is a definite price for a given grade. In 
the case of co-operative factories the members are 
guaranteed a minimum price and a share of the net in- 
come of the business at the end of the year. The lower 
limit of the canning factory price is determined by the 
amount necessary to induce the farmer to grow toma- 
toes. That is, over a period of years the canning fac- 
tory price will not average lower than the normal cost 
of production. The upper limit of the price paid by the 
canner is determined by the value of tomatoes to him 
for canning purposes. To determine the value of the 
tomatoes for canning purposes, the canner must know 
the number of cases of canned tomatoes obtainable 
from a ton of the raw product and also the price at 
which he can sell the canned tomatoes. The former is 
known as the canning quality, and may be determined 
by grading the tomatoes. 

Grading—Canners are gradually realizing the im- 
portance of buying tomatoes according to grade and 
in the future the farmer who raises good quality to- 
matoes will be rewarded for his efforts. Grades for 
canning crop tomatoes were established in 1926 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. When can- 
ning factories buy on grade they will, no doubt, ordi- 
narily use the United States grades. 

The quality of the raw product delivered to the 
factory can be very materially increased by careful 
and regular picking. The mixing of culls, green and 
over-ripe fruits with sound, red-ripe tomatoes lowers 
the quality of the entire load. Where tomatoes are 
sold on a graded basis there will be an incentive to 
grade for quality while picking. Only red-ripe toma- 
toes can be used profitably by the canner. Therefore 
only this grade should be picked. To be able to deliver 
the proper quality the farmer must pick often and de- 
liver his tomatoes promptly to the canning factory. 

In Indiana’ it was found that 30.4 per cent of the 
tomatoes delivered by farmers were U. S. No. 1’s, 50.6 
per cent were U. S. No. 2’s, while 19 per cent were 
culls. Of the 19 per cent which the canner had to dis- 
card as unfit for manufacture, three-fourths could 
have been eliminated by careful picking. 

Prices Paid by Canners—The price received by the 
farmer for his tomatoes is, of course, one of the im- 
portant factors in the value of product per acre. If the 
canning factory is to have an adequate supply of raw 
tomatoes, it must pay a price which will cover the 
normal cost of production. Otherwise farmers will 

°F. C. Gaylord 


» Specialist in Marketing, Purdue University, in an address 
before the Annual Convention of National Canners Association, January 24, 
1928, at Chicago, Ill, 


not grow tomatoes. This does not mean that the can- 
ning factory price must be sufficiently high to cover 
the costs of every farmer. The canner could not be 
expected to pay a price that would cover the costs of 
certain inefficient producers. He could not pay such a 
price if he desired, because the upper limit of the price 
which he can afford to pay is determined by the price 
of the canned product. The value of raw tomatoes to 
the canner is a derived value, and fluctuates with the 
price of canned tomatoes. 


The logical procedure for the canner, therefore, 
would be to determine the price to be paid for the raw 
tomatoes after he sells hi8 canned product. The can- 
ner knows from experience that from 22 to 24 per cent 
of his total cost of canning operations consist of the 
price paid for the raw product. In actual practice, 
however, the price for raw tomatoes is set by contract 
before the tomatoes are grown, and before the price 
for the finished product is known. It is obvious that 
the price paid to the grower must be based on some 
facts other than the actual price of the current sea- 
son’s pack. The canner must use the information that 
is available and estimate the selling price of his future 
pack. Without a better system of forecasting future 
prices of canned tomatoes than is now in use, neither 
the canner nor the farmer can determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the price of canned tomatoes ten 
months in the future. In view of this fact, the canner 
is assuming a great risk by purchasing his raw prod- 
uct ten months in advance. If there were an organized 
future market for canned tomatoes, he could protect 
himself by “hedging” and thus practically eliminate 
the risks arising from price fluctuations. In the ab- 
sence of an organized future market he must either 
assume the risk himself or pass a part or all of it on 
to the grower in the form of a lower price for raw 
tomatoes. He can not shift all of the risk to the 
grower, because in doing so the price for raw tomatoes 


might be forced so low that an adequate supply would 
not be forthcoming. 


To reduce this assumed risk the canners have 
worked out a system of future contract selling of 
canned tomatoes. Contracts of sale between canner 
and wholesaler are made during the early part of each 
year, delivery to be made by the canner from his next 
summer’s pack. The canner can not protect himself to 
the extent of 100 per cent of his future pack by this 
method because of the danger of not being able to fill 
his contracts in the event of low yields of tomatoes. 
In actual practice he contracts for future delivery only 
about 50 per cent of his anticipated pack, thus leaving 
a part of his output on which he must carry the risk of 
price fluctuations. The canner has two selling prices 


in mind from which he determines the price he can 
afford to pay for his raw tomatoes, namely, the price 
at which future contracts are being made during Jan- 
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uary and February and his estimate of the price for 
which he can sell the uncontracted portion of his pack. 

The former price is more easily gauged than the 
latter and is beyond a doubt the price upon which the 


price to the grower is based. The prices at which fu- 


ture sales are being made are very largely influenced 
by the “spot” prices for the same period, which are in 
turn determined by the carry-over from the previous 
year. This situation indicates that the price to the 
grower is influenced very directly by the spot sales of 
the previous season’s pack. 

During 1925 the price to the grower was rela- 
tively high, whereas the spot sales of the 1925 pack 
were made at a very low price. The price to the 
grower was high because of the general trend upward 
in the price of the 1924 pack, which was being sold 
during the last four months of 1924 and the first four 
of 1925. The trend downward in price of canned to- 
matoes during 1925 caused the price to the grower for 
1926 to drop below the 1925 price. By the time the 
1926 crop had been harvested and canned the spot 
price for canned tomatoes had gone up to a relatively 
high level. The price to the grower for the 1927 crop 
was higher than the average for this five-year period, 
while the spot price for tomatoes canned during the 
1927 season was below the average for this period. 

In other words, the farmer’s income from toma- 
toes is based on a market situation existing almost a 
year before. During a time when there is a rising 
price level this would work to the farmer’s disadvant- 
age, because his income has less purchasing power 
than would be the case if it were determined on the 
basis of the current year’s price index. If, however, 
the price level were decreasing, the farmer’s income 
would have more purchasing power. 

There is need for a system of marketing canned 
foods which will reduce the risk arising from price 
fluctuations. One method is to establish an organized 
future market for canned foods. Another suggestion, 
which would not reduce the total risk, but in so far as 
the raw product is concerned would distribute the risk 
between the grower and canner, is to determine the 
price to the grower by giving him a certain percentage 
of the selling price of canned tomatoes. One disad- 
vantage to the grower of this method is that is would 
necessitate delaying final settlement until after the sea- 
son’s pack had been sold. A large portion of the price 
could be advanced to the grower at the time of can- 
ning, thus leaving only a small percentage of the total 


ee to be made after the season’s pack had been 
sold. 


Conclusion—Growing tomatoes for the canning 
factories has compared very favorably with, other 
crops in certain sections of Arkansas as a source of 
income for the farmer. In the majority of cases the 
same tonnage could have been raised at a lower cost 
per ton by cultivating fewer acres and increasing the 
yield per acre. If this practice had been followed, the 
farmer could have increased his return per hour of 
labor. If the yield per acre is increased and there is 
not a corresponding decrease in acreage, larger total 
yields will, of course, result. If this practice were fol- 
lowed by many farmers, however, there would have to 
be a proportionate increase in the demand for canned 
tomatoes, or else the increase in total yield would tend 
to depress the price of raw tomatoes. 


; The consumption per capita of canned tomatoes is 
increasing very slowly. The rate of increase would, 
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no doubt, be much greater if it were not for the com- 
petition of fresh tomatoes, stored and made available 
out of season. Another factor which might have some 
effect on the canned tomato market is the importation 
and sale on the American market of a large quantity 
of foreign tomatoes. To give direction in both produc- 
tion and canning, a thorough study of the distribution 
of canned tomatoes is needed. 

The farmer and the canner have a mutual interest 
in the canned tomato market. The farmer may have 
no financial interest in the canning industry nor the 
canner in the farming enterprise, but because of their 
interdependence there should be close co-operation be- 
tween them. A better understanding by each of the 
economic problems of the industry, especially as re- 
gards costs of production and marketing, would be 
mutually beneficial. 


THE FORM OF CONTRACT 


Article of Agreement—This Article of Agreement, 
of the County of Washington, State of Arkansas, party 
of the first part, and................ party of the second part: 

Witnesseth that the said.............. party of the first 
part, for the consideratign hereinafter named, hereby 
covenants, promises and agrees that he will, during 
the season next ensuing, properly plant from the first 
to tenth of May, or earlier if weather conditions will 
permit, thoroughly cultivate and raise............ acres of 
tomatoes at §............ per ton and deliver same to the 
party of the second part at................ in good and suit- 
able condition for canning, which is understood by the 
parties hereto to mean: ist. That said tomatoes must 
be perfectly sound, thoroughly ripe, and of sufficient 
size to enable the party of the second part to handle 
them economically. 2nd. That said tomatoes must not 
be crushed or bruised in hauling or handling. 3rd. That 
said tomatoes must be free from scald or sun burnt 
spots and stems. 4th. That said tomatoes shall not be 
worm eaten. No tomatoes received after 12 o’clock,; 
noon, on Saturday. : 

It is further understood by and between the par- 
ties hereto and made a part of this agreement that in 
any case, wherein all the foregoing conditions and stip- 
ulations are not complied with from 20 to 50 per cent 
of the weight of such tomatoes shall be deducted or 
may all be rejected, at the option of said party of the 
second part. 

It is further agreed and understood that the party 
of the second part may empty, examine and grade as 
many as three crates of each load of tomatoes, which 
crates shall be selected by party of second part, and 
which grading shall be taken and considered to be an 
average of the entire load. 

Party of the first part further agrees not to plant 
cr have planted any tomatoes except what is specified 


in this contract, and will not ship or sell green and 
pink tomatoes. 


THE END. 


= 
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The. Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 


Plan Extension—Schuckl & Co., 260 California St., 
San Francisco, are planning an extension of their plant 
at Niles which will enable them to handle spinach, to- 
matoes and other vegetables next spring. It is reported 
that the company plans to purchase the property to the 
east of its plant, which was occupied by the Victory 
Manyfacturing Company’s plant, which burned several 
weeks ago. 

Considering New Cannery—Three representatives 
of the Independent Packing and Canning Company met 
recently with Elk Grove fruit growers to consider the 
operation of a packing and canning plant in Elk Grove. 
The Elk Grove Vineyard Association has an old winery 
plant to offer for the project. 


Office Location Changed—On July 1st the Cali- 


fornia Co-operative Producers moved their central of-. 


fice from Oakland, Cal., to 150 California street, San 
Francisco, Calif., with the telephne number of Garfield 


2460. 
INDIANA 

Ten Ton Cub—Eighteen tomato growers in War- 
wick county, Ind., have entered the Ten Ton Plus To- 
mato Club this year. Harrison Powell, of near Boon- 
ville, who won the state championship in 1926, is one 
of the number, and has six acres of tomatoes with 
which he is co-operating with the county agent, George 
Murray, in demonstrating the value of different kinds 
of fertilizer on tomato crops. He is using from 1,000 
to 3,500 pounds of fertilizer per acre, of different for- 
mulas, in an effort to find out which gives the best re- 
sults. The Ten Ton Tomato Club, which was started a 
few years ago by Purdue Univtrsity, has been a strong 
factor in improving Indiana’s tomato crop. 

Fire Damages Factory—Fire, originating in the 
cob pile in the boiler room, damaged the Morristown 
canning factory at Morristown. 


MICHIGAN 
Rains Hurt Peas—Word comes from Michigan 
that the pea crop there has been badly damaged by re- 
cent heavy rains. Thousands of acres were reported 
under water, many of which would probably not be har- 


vested. 
TRI-STATES 

Enjoying It—F. Hall Wrightson and family spent 
the week end in Cape May enjoying the many pleasures 
of that well-known resort. 

On the Shore—Frank Course, of the Chas. G. Sum- 
mers Co., New Freedom, Pa., visited the Eastern Shore 
this week. Charles G. S. is still listening for the hear- 
ing on increased duty on tomato imports. 

Sold Out—The Bay Hundred Producers Associa- 
tion concluded the game was not worth the candle, and 
discontinued canning tomatoes. They disposed of their 
equipment to the Sherwood Canning Company. 

Showing Them How—E. L. Fooks, the checken 
king and tomato canner of Preston, has attracted a lot 
of attention among Caroline countians by being among 


the first to use a combined harvester and thresher in 
his wheat. Many other busy canners might well use 
this idea to good advantage. It is quite a sight to see 
a machine cutting a swath nine feet wide through a 


wheat field and threshing out the grain at the same op- 
eration. 


To Act Accordingly—Kirby & Gallup, of Oxford, 
have contracted no tomato acreage this year, and will 
depend on the open market for their supply of raw 
stock. Mr. Kirby likes this plan, as market conditions 
at canning time can be the determining factor as to the 
quantity canned. 


Executive Committee Meets—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Tri-State Packers Association met in Eas- 
ton last Monday. In the evening the committee visited 
three of the old historical places in Talbot county, the 
Friends’ Church, erected@.in 1682; the Wye House and 
Hope House. 


Canning Peas—N. H. Fooks & Co. is the only or- 
ganization in Maryland that packs peas at the same 
time Wisconsin and Michigan are packing. Its Moun- 
tain Lake Park plant in the mountains of Western 
Maryland has this distinction. Packing of Alaskas be- 
gan there this week and will be followed with sweets 
until well into August. 


Suggestions Wanted—George McComas says the 
Western Maryland farmers need a corn transplanter, as 
the heavy rains have washed the corn off the high land 
down among the corn in the low land, and they would 
= to find some way of moving it back to its original 
place. 


He’s Busy—Harry Cannon is using 250 people 
picking beans, 40 picking transparent apples and 100 in 
his cannery and on the farms. 


Good Quality Beans—The Talbot Packing and Pre- 
serving Company is getting a fine quality of green 
beans. 

Working for Canners’ Course—Prof. Fred W. 
Geise conferred with the officers of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association in Easton on Monday in reference to 
the School for Canners and their field men. Plans are 
being made to have the school in February, and for a 
longer session than was held last February. Those who 
attended were highly pleased, and are looking forward 
to the next session with great interest. 

Proof—If there is any canner who still has doubts 
about the desirability of cloth-covered cold frames for _ 
growing tomato plants in the Tri-States he should visit 
W. H. Neal & Son, at Hurlock, and see their splendid 
fields of tomatoes which were planted from plants 
grown under muslin. 


TENNESSEE .- 


Getting Ready—The Sumner County Canning Co., 
Gallatin, managed by B. H. Hix, is being overhauled 
preparatory to the coming season. The crop of toma- 
toes in this section has been slightly cut, owing to the 
prolonged rains, but it is believed there will be a suffi- 
cient yield to come up to past outputs of the factory. 
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WASHINGTON 


Ready to Operate—Installation of machinery and 
equipment for the cannery that will operate in the state 
penitentiary at Walla Walla is progressing rapidly, and 
the plant is about ready to operate. 


Plan Rabbit Cannery—Increase in the rabbit in- 
dustry is evidenced by the serious consideration of a 
rabbit cannery being established at Bellingham very 
soon. Plans for the industry are beginning to crystal- 
ize, according to announcements from the executive 
committee of the Northwest Rabbit Breeders Associa- 


tion. 
ALASKA 


Salmon Outlook—Sixteen canneries in the vicinity 
of Cordova, on the Prince Williams Sound, are pre- 
pared for the annual harvest from the seas. It has been 
estimated that practically 1,500 persons will be em- 
ployed at the canneries this season in addition to 1,000 
fishermen who will do the actual harvesting of the 
“crop.” Additional machinery and equipment has been 
installed by a number of the canneries, so that they 
will be able to handle practically any run of fish that 
could come. With a normal run of fish this year the 
pack should be larger than it was in 1927, but if the 
predictions of old timer are fulfilled the run this year 
will far exceed that of the past few seasons. 


CHERRY PRODUCTION IN MICHIGAN 


By A. J. ROGERS 


In “The Kan-Kan,” little House Organ of the 
Michigan Canners Association. 


HE ultimate success or failure of a commercial 
[ cherry production enterprise in Michigan de- 
pends in no small degree on the conditions under 
which and the way in which the enterprise is started. 
More specifically this means that location, soil, choice 
of variety and of nursery stock, decision as to planting 
distance, and soil and other management methods in 
the young plantation are all factors of importance in 
determining yields, production costs and margin of 
profit in the years to come. 

Detailed records that have been kept in one North- 
ern Michigan cherry orchard for a period of 16 years 
of the overhead, and most of the current maintenance, 
furnish information on some of these questions. 

Varieties 

In that orchard Montmorency proved by far the 
most productive and most profitable variety and ob- 
servation elsewhere in the State leads to the belief 
that this is typical of the general situation. Early 
Richmond and English Morello were little more than 
half as productive when grown under similar condi- 
tions and must be marketed as to bring considerably 
higher prices if they are to yield a corresponding in- 
come. In general, the Duke varieties were far less 
productive than Montmorency and are of doubtful com- 
mercial value. Of the sweet varieties under trial, Wind- 
sor, Schmidt and Bing were most satisfactory. Lam- 
bert proved very unsatisfactory because of the high 
percentage of fruit that cracked. 

Location and Soil 


No rules can be given for picking out a location 
for a cherry orchard. However, every effort should 
be made to select a site that is comparatively frost- 
free and likewise where there will be a minimum 
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amount of winter-killing of wood and fruit buds. All 
costs go on during years of crop failure as well as 
during crop years. This means that the loss of even 
one crop in ten increases materially the average cost 
of production per pound and correspondingly reduces 
the margin of profit. 

Cherries may be grown successfully on many dif- 
ferent kinds of soil. In general, however, the soil 
should be well drained and of such character as to per- 
mit deep root penetration. It should be fertile enough 
to promote vigorous growth. If its natural ability is 
not high use of fertilizers must be more liberal. 

Planting Distance 

There is much difference of opinion as to planting 
distance for cherries. In this orchard, where a num- 
ber of different distances were employed, close plant- 
ing (1614x1614 ft.) proved more profitable than wider 
spacing (23x23 ft.). Individually the mature trees are 
smaller and less productive in the close-planted blocks, 
but the yields and returns per acre have been much 
greater. Furthermore, the net returns during the 
early producing years were much larger, making a net 
investment of $100-$200 per acre less at the time the 
crops were of sufficient size to meet all expenses. The 
advantages of wide spacing have probably been over- 
emphasized. ~ 
Soil Management Methods 

Experiments and experience with most tree fruits 
indicate that nitrogen is usually the limiting soil nutri- 
ent. This can be readily supplied in the form of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. Heavy enough appli- 
cations should be made to keep the trees growing 
vigorously, producing new shoots each year that are 
eight to ten inches long. Applications of barnyard 
manure and the annual use of cover crops, where 
weeds do not cover the soil during the fall months, are 
also recommended for the purpose of maintaining the 
humus supply of the soil. 

Pruning 

Pruning practices vary even more than planting 
distances. Some of the blocks in the orchard in which 
this study was made were pruned heavily, others 
lightly. The general effect of heavy pruning of the 
young trees was to check their increase in size, delay 
bearing and reduce the size of their early crops. In- 
deed the experience gained in developing this orchard 
leads to the recommendation of only light pruning in 
the cherry orchard—pruning that is limited principally 
to the removal or cutting back of limbs in order prop- 
erly to shape the tree. Pruning is not a means of in- 
creasing yield in the cherry orchard, nor does it have 
much influence on size or grade of fruit. 

Spraying 

In the orchard which furnished the récords for 
this report spraying occasioned one of the major items 
of expense in the current maintenance, ranging from 
$10 to $30 per acre for mature trees. However, this 
was considered money well spent because it resulted 
in protecting not only the fruit itself, but the foliage 
from insect and fungus attack. The prevalence of the 
leaf spot disease makes thorough spraying almost as 
necessary during years of light crop or crop failure as 
during years of heavy yield. 

Production Costs 

In the orchard to which reference has already been 
made and for which the various costs have been kept 
in detail, production costs per pound have varied 
greatly, depending on variety, planting distance, prun- 
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to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at a lownet cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 


tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 


155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Now is the Time 


Right now is the time to 
check your machinery 
requirements for next 
year. Right now when 
your packing operations 
are in progress, and the short-comings of 
your factory are apparent. 


Right now is the time to plan for more effici- 
ent operation next season. Right now, be- 
cause you can see the weak points more 
clearly. 


Let’s look into that cookroom of yours fora 
moment. Is it as efficient as it should be? 
Has it kept pace with your other automatic 
machines? Are you heating up and cooling 
down a retort every time you cook a baich of 
canned foods? Losing the heat in the retort 
with every kettle full of cans? 


A-B Cookers and Coolers will change all that. 


A-B Cookers are always at sterilizing tem- 
perature. A-B Coolers are always cool. No 
heating up and cooling down with A-B. 
That’s why A-Bcan operate with half the 
boiler capacity. Look at the steam saving! 
Estimate the labor saving. Think of the 
money saved. 


A-B’s engineer will go over all this with you 
at your conveniecnce. 


Write our nearest office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 


| 
| 
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ing and many other factors. In all of the blocks, how- 
ever, the overhead costs, including such items as super- 
vision, interest on the investment in land and trees, 
tree depreciation, taxes and insurance, etc., have ex- 
ceeded the current maintenance costs for cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, etc. This serves to emphasize the 
relative importance of those measures and practices 
that tend to reduce as far as practicable the amount 
of investment per acre, the rate of tree depreciation 
and the amount that is spent in keeping going the 
establishment as a whole. It likewise serves to bring 
out the fact that attempt to effect substantial savings 
by curtailing spraying operations or reducing fertilizer 
applications is very likely to prove false economy. The 
big expenses go on just the same and the slightly re- 
duced expenditure per acre may result in a consider- 
able increase in cost per pound if yield is materially 
reduced. 

Production in the different blocks for this one or- 
chard actually varied from less than 2 cents to nearly 
20 cents per pound, the lower costs invariably being 
associated with the heavier yields. ¢ 

Yields, Prices and Profits 

Yields of trees ten years old or older ranged from 
less than 1,000 to nearly 22,000 pounds per acre, de- 
pending on variety, season and a number of other 
factors. During a 10-year period (1916-1925) prices 
received for sour cherries ranged from 4 to 11 cents 
per pound. The average was about 63/, cents. At those 
prices the orchard had to yield upwards of 3,000 
pounds per acre to pay for all production and harvest- 
ing costs. Only where yields above that figure were 
obtained were profits realized. 

To what extent the prices of 1916-1925 are indica- 
tive of what they will be during the next one or more 
decades it is impossible to say. Production costs like- 
wise are likely to vary. Regardless of these variations, 
however, it is evident that cherry growing gives prom- 
ise of being profitable under environmental conditions 
and orchard management methods such that heavy an- 
nual yields are obtained. It is equally certain that the 
business of cherry growing will be unprofitable where 
soil, site or variety preclude large crops and regular 
production or where orchard management methods do 
not povide for vigorous tree growth, heavy production 
of fruit and the protection of both foliage and fruit 
from the inroads of insett and fungus enemies. 


HEARING ON TOMATO PRODUCTION COSTS 


HEARING on the cost of production of fresh to- 

matoes was held before the U. S. Tariff Commis- 

sion on June 25 and 26. Appearing on behalf of 
the petitioners for an increase in the present rate of 
duty on imported fresh tomatoes were representatives 
of the Florida East Coast Growers Association and 
other growers’ organizations in South Florida; Florida 
Chamber of Commerce; Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida; American Farm Bureau Federation. Op- 
pesing the petitioners were representatives of the 
West Coast Vegetable Association of Arizona; Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the West Coast of Mexico; cham- 
bers of commerce of several Southwestern cities: New 
York importers of Mexican tomatoes. 

The statement prepared by the Commission’s ex- 
perts showed considerably larger costs of production 
in Mexico as compared with Florida for the 1925-26 
and 1926-27 seasons. Much of this difference is ap- 
parently due to the larger percentage of culls from 
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Mexican tomatoes, the average for Mexico being 63 
per cent and for Florida 15 per cent. 
Florida witnesses claimed that the two seasons 


selected by the Tariff Commission for investigating 


costs were not representative, and that the Commis- 
sion should include the 1927-28 season, when Florida 
suffered losses from rain, frosts and other climatic 
conditions. Individual cost of production figures were 
submitted by several witnesses, but these were at- 
tacked on the ground that they were not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

It was brought out in the hearing that since the 
introduction of the Marglobe variety of tomatoes in 
Florida, losses from disease have been greatly reduced, 
and the Florida interests claimed that if the Mexican 
growers also introduce disease-resistant varieties, the 
percentage of culls would be reduced and the cost of 
production correspondingly lowered. 

On the second day’s session, a Nogales packer and 
shipper of Mexican tomatoes testified that the Com- 
mission’s report is fairly representative and that no 
improvement in yield of marketable tomatoes is antici- 
pated in Mexico, since it is of the utmost importance 
for them to maintain a high standard of quality. He 
expressed doubt that introduction of the Marglobe va- 
riety will solve the Mexican problem, as that variety 
has not been found to stand the long haul from Mexico 
to important United States markets. He also expressed 
the belief that if Florida growers organize, establish a 
clearing house, properly control shipments to markets, 
and put on an advertising campaign to increase tomato 
consumption, there would be no serious question of 
competition and no need for an increase in duty. 

He urged that proper consideration be given to 
the fact that it is largely United States capital that is 
— in the fresh tomato business on the Mexican 

oast. 


On the basis of the preliminary statement pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission it does not seem that 
the Commission can recommend an increase in duty 
unless it decides not to accept the heavy Mexican loss . 


from culls as representative of present or future con- 
ditions. 


PLANS TO EXPAND CANNING CROP 
REPORT SERVICE 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a letter to 

the National Canners Association, has outlined 
its plans to expand to some extent the work being done 
by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates on 
canning crops. The letter from the acting chief of the 
Bureau states: 

“Arrangements have been made to get out a mid- 
month report on the more important truck crops dur- 
ing the coming year, with particular attention to can- 
ning crops. In order to get prompt reports from as 
many points as possible it is planned to appoint a num- 
ber of local paid reporters in important canning crop 
areas. Additional travel funds have been allotted to 
the statisticians in the more important truck crop 
States. In New York State a new man is to be ap- 
pointed to give his whole time to the truck crop report 
of that State. An extra travel allowance has been 


made for this work. 

“A condition report will be made on July 1 on the 
sour cherry crop of New York, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. As this is a crop for which no reports have been 
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issued before, no comparable data will be available, nor 
will it be possible to make a quantitative estimate of 
the crop. To do so will require a great deal of rather 
detailed survey work which it will not be possible to 
carry out this year. However, the condition report 
will give some indication of the size of this crop. 

“So far as California is concerned, I believe the 
fruit and the fruit and truck crops are quite thor- 
oughly covered at the present time. A differentiation 
is made in the reports between the peaches used for 
canning and other varieties. 

“T doubt if it will be practicable to undertake any 
work on the berry crops this year. An extensive sur- 
vey of the principal berry producing areas will be nec- 
essary before intelligent crop reporting work can be 
undertaken. This work, therefore, will have to be 
postponed until next year. So far as the bean crop is 
concerned, the Department is already publishing 
monthly condition reports and forecasts for the vari- 
ous States.” 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics on Friday 
issued a forecast on green peas for canning and condi- 
tion reports on snap beans, corn, peas and tomatoes, 
summaries of which are mailed with this issue of the 
Information Letter. 


BRITAIN’S CANNING INDUSTRY GROWING 


IR Edgar R. Jones, the chairman, speaking at the 
S second annual convention of the National Food 
Canning Council at Worcester, England, on May 
24, said that the British canning industry would soon 
have a sufficient production and a sufficiently large 


Quality Products 


For full information 


THIS is the 
and oldest manufacturer of address the nearest 
a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. 


AMERICAN 


COKE 


Tin Plates 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coke Tin 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
Coxes—the best obtainable. 
We manufacture a complete line of Sheet 


and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY,1 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Lo: 

Pacific Coast Representatives: United States 
Steel Products San 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
ExportRepresentatives : 
United Produ 


Com 
New York City 
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turnover to justify a large export trade for people all 
over the world who were hungering for English fruits. 
According to Sir Edgar, it looked at present like a 
great race between Cambridgeshire, Kent and Worces- 
tershire to determine the leadership in the industry’s 
inevitable expansion. 

Despite this reported expansion, the imports of all 
kinds of fruits, fresh, dried, or preserved, into the 
United Kingdom continue to be sizeable, as may be 
seen from a study of the following two tables which 
show the acreage of fruit trees in England and Wales 
in 1925 and the imports of all kinds of fruit, fresh, 
dried, or preserved, into the United Kingdom during 
1925: 


Fruit Acreage in England and Wales, 1925. 


Total acreagwe Of 238,081 
27,668 
6,955 
Currants and Gooseberries, 29,854 
Others, including mixed ACIes............cccccceeeseeeeees 3,875 


Imports of Fruit Into the United Kingdom During 1925 
Fruits (Raw) Fruit— (Other Raw) 


Kinds, grown in this Short tons 
Short tons Bananas ................. 673,659 
32,985 Grape Fruit........... 9,387 
28,415 Lemons 72,702 
Strawberries ........ 3,073 Oranges 432,802 
Gooseberries ......... 3,008 Unenumerated....... 24,652 
138,784 
Fruit Dried— Short tons 
Plums, Prunes, 19,847 
Fruit (preserved without sugar)— Short tons 
18,367 
Other than canned and bottled.................... 29,606 
Fruit (preserved with sugar)— Short tons 
Tinned and Bottled Pineapple...................... 41,797 
Tinned and Bottled other sorts................0 99,809 
Crystallized, Glace or Met2z..............ccccccsssssssssseeees 770 


CERTIFIED 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE- One Automatic World Labeler. 
lent condition. 


Address Box A-1596 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


Excel- 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One gallon, one standard Syruper new, 
never been used. 
Ayars Machine Co. 


Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Having sold a large percentage of mac- 
hinery previously advertised, I now offer for quick 
sale at sacrifice prices a revised list as follows. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler for No. 2 cans with attachment 
for No. 1 cans, new from the factory. 

1 Sprague-Sells Large Capacity Blancher. 
1 Sprague-Sells Six Pocket Syruper. 
1 Atoz Labeling Machine. For Nos. 1, 2, 24 and 8 tins. 
1 Monitor Y Style Washer. 
1 No. 5 PeerlessExhauster. ForNos. 1, 2, 3 and 10 tins. 
1 Invincible Pea Re-cleaner. 
| Incline Pea Re-cleaner. 
| Sprague-Sells Pea Hopper. 
3 No. 7 Clipper Pea Cleaners. 
1 Lewis Bean Cutter. 
1 Cyclone Pulp Machine. 
1 No. 78 Permutit Clarifying Filter. 
1 Class E Reeves Transmission Pulley. 
1 Huntley Variable Speed Pulley. 
10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers. 
16 Boutell Apple Peelers. 
6 Robins 40’’ Process Kettles. 
1 No. 4 Monitor Bean Grader. 
3 Monitor Cherry Pitters. 
6 Tag Pressure Regulators. 
1 Robins Steam Hoist. 
1 14’? Can Conveyer. 
1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’. 
2000 Wired Bottom Pea or Cherry Boxes. ; 
All of the above offerings are either new or in good 
condition. 

D. C. Asper 

Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, always in 
stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pres- 
sure. AlsoNew Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 
gallon tanks. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Grapefruit canning factory located in Polk 
County, Florida. Factory is fully equipped and oper- 
ated past two seasons. Plenty of experienced help. 
Price and terms very attractive-for a quick sale. 
This is arare opportunity to spend next winter in 
Florida and make money too. 

Florida Canning Exchange, Inc. 
P. O. Box 205, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Miscellancous 


WANTED—To rent for season 1928 Haller, 18 tube 
Catsup filler and Goldy Capper. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box A-1595 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


We are raising 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience Ty corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


POSITION WANTED -As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED -— Position as Superintendent-Procéssor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 


Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—By middle age gentleman. This man is a 


quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 
ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 
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MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer 
WANTED—Good first class Supt. to take charge of corn Plant. 
Packing crushed corn August & September, State Age, Salary S ’ 
and experience. 2 ©, RAN DALL S SON 
Charles Jarrell Baltimore Maryland 
Hillsboro, Md. MONARCH 


THE 1928 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 19th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
% canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Checks Accepted 


SSO 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 
SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


BROWN BOGGS & MCH. CO., Ltd. 


lton, Ontario 
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CAN PRICES 


MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 


1928 Season Prices 


, The American Can Company announces the 
Corn Cooker Filler following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Automatic Tomato Filler Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
Sanitary Can Washer the United States: 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 
Gallon Fillers $14.85 per M. 
Chili Con Carne Filler No. 26.06 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


The Indiana Salter 


Fills A Long Felt 
Want 


It operates by the 
use of the can only 


Either Filled 
or 
Empty 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader ~ Will function 


last Year. We would refer all can- Basie xcoagd 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
ding. nsures 
Uniformity 
Dispenses Salt of 
or Sugar Flavor 

The Sinclair-Scott Co. No Waste 

Wells & Patapsco Sts. Use ‘“‘CLEVO”’ which is heat, acid and rust resisting. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


| 

4 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, 
Y naitimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


but these prices none 
tThomas J. Meehan & Co. 


*Howard E. 


esent the general market at this date. 
Jones & 


Co 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS®* (California) 


Balto. 

White Mammoth, No. 
Peeled, No. 24% 
Large, No. 2% 

Medium, No. 2 cause 
Small, No. 2% 

Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2% ane 

Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 8q... 

Small, No. 1 sq PERE 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 84........+ 3.40 
Small, No. 1 sa........ 2.80 

BAKED BEANS#¢ 

Plain, No. 1 -60 

In Sauce, 18 oz -80 
No. 3 1.60 
No. 10 4.50 

BEANS? 

Stringless Stand. Cut Green No. 2... .95 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10.......... 4.50 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2........ 1.15 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10............ 5.50 

Standard Cut Wax, No. 2... 1.00 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2... ES 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 22... 2.20 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.50 

Red Kidney, Standard No. 
Standard, No. 10 4.75 

Baby, No. 2 1.75 

15—20, No. 

Cut, No. 2 1.00 

Cut, No. 10 4.00 

Whole, No. 10. 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 

CARROTS¢ 

Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 

Sliced, No. 10 4.00 

Standard Diced, No. 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 

CORN? 

Standard Evergreen, No. 

Standard Shoepeg, No. 

Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 

Standard Crushed, No. 1.00 
B.. Co -95 

Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ 1.05 
F. O. B. Co. 1.00 

Standard, Split, No. 8..........0cccccseseeee 1.00 
Split No. 10 3.25 

MIXED VEGETABLES?¢ 

Standard, No. 2 -921%4 
No. 10 4.50 

Fancy, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 4.65 

OKRA AND TOMATOES? 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 

o. 10 6.75 

PEAS¢ 

No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.30 
F. 0. B. Co. 1.15 

No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.15 
F. O. B. Co 1.10 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 95 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 90 
F. 0. B. Co .90 

No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 ates 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 10 5.00 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 4.75 

E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... .67%4 

E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1  .80 

Fancy Petit Pois, No. L..scscssssseeseerse -90 

PUMPKIN¢ 

No. 10 


Squash, No. 8 


1.10 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Yellow, No. 3 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8........... 1.90 


Balto. N.Y. 

SAUER KRAUT? 

Standard, No. 2. 80 -90 
No. 2% 
No. 3 a 
No. 10 x 3.75 

SPINACH 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.10 
No. 2% 1.40 -40 
No. 3 1.45 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 4.75 

SUCCOTASH? 

Green Corn, Green Limas ...... 

1 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 

(Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes) ........ 

SWEET POTATOES; 

Standard, No. 2 -75 -90 
No. 2% 
No. 3 1.15 1.25 

TOMATOES? 

F. O. B. Co 

No. 
F. B. Co 
No. 10 

Standard, No. 1 -60 -60 
Co -60 -60 
No. 2 -80 
F. O. B. Co TTY, .82 
No. 2% 

No. 3 
F. O. B. Co. 
No. 10 3.75 4.00 
¥.. O.. B,. Co 3.40 3.90 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Standard No. 1, Whole Stock. -50 55 
No. 10, Whole Stock. 3.00 3.50 

Standard No. 1, Trimmingzs...... .50 

No. 10 Trimmings 2.75 8.25 

iJ 
Canned Fruits 

APPLES? (F. O. B. Factory) 

5.00 

Pennsylvania, No. 4.75 5.00 

Maryland, No. 8 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 

Choice, No. 2% 85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% pie 3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2. 1.35 1.45 
No. 3 
No. 10 egies 6.7 
No. 2 Preserved 

BLUEBERRIES* 

No. 10 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... 1.40 1.50 
White Syrup, No. 2........ 

Extra Preserved, No. 2.. 1.75 

Red Pitted, No. 10........... salintigiedabendtinte 12.50 14.00 

Sour Pitted Red, 10s 

California Standard 2,50 
Choice, No. 24% 
Fancy, No. 244 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2. 1.10 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.75 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1. 
Choice, No. 24, Y. 2.10 2.05 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.10 = 1.20 

— White, No. 2 & 

Extra Standard White, No. 3. 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 1.45 

Standard Yellow, No. 2........... 1.55 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.85 1.45 

Selected Yellow, No. 38.. 

Pies, Unpelled, No. 8 1.20 
Peeled, No. 3 


Unpelled, No. 10 
Peeled, No. 10 
PEARS* 
Standards, No. 2, in water..... 
No. 3 
Seconds, No. 3, in 
No. 3, in Syrup. 
Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.... 


3 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 
Choice 


Fancy 
Standard, No. 10 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
Grated, Extra, No. 2....... <a 


Sliced, Extra Standard, Ni 2 
Grated, Extra Standard, No. 


Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%. 2.40 2.45 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2%... 2.80 2.25 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2......... 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2 a 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........scccccsssee -25 10.00 

Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10.......... 

RASPBERRIES* 

Red, Water, No. 2 

» Syrup, No. 2 

Red, Water, No. 10 

STRAWBERRIES; 

Preserved, No. 1 

Preserved, No. 2 

Extra, Preserved, No. 1.. 1.20 1.80 

Extra, Preserved, No. 2.. 2.380 2.50 

Standard, Water, No. 10 7.00 13.00 

FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 

o. 10s 14.75 18.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.25 1.45 
17 oz. 1.30 1.50 
18 oz. 1.40 1.65 
19 oz. 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.40 1.55 

LOBSTER* 

cases, 4 doz. 

-lb. cases, 4 doz, 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
5 oz. 1.45 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. q 3.10 

Selects, 6 oz 50 

SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 8.50 3.05 
Flat, No. % | 

Flat, No. 1 
Flat, No. % 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.90 1.95 

Columbia, Flat, No. 4.75 

Chums, Tall aw Loe 

Medium Red, Tall 

SHRIMP* 

Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.75 

SARDINES (Domestic), per case 

F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
$4.75 
Oil, Tomato, - Out 5.25 
$5.25 

California, 14, per 16.00 

TUNA FISH (California), per case 

White, 

White, Ss 14.00 14.50 

White, 1s Pn 

Blue Fin, \%s aiden 

Blue Fin, 1s 

Striped, %s 6.25 

Striped, 1s 

Yellow, %s 


Yellow, 1s 


.65 
8.25 
65 4.75 5.00 
1.45 
50 
i 215 
50 
.00 
.65 
00 
5.00 
.50 
1.40 
Out 
1.85 
1.25 
= 
4.75 
5.00 
1.10 
4.50 
1.10 
4.50 
1.15 
1.15 
1.25 
1.15 
1.30 
1.35 
1.50 
1.15 
1.15 
8.60 
1.10 
5.00 
1.15 
5.10 
1.85 
Tis 
6.25 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 

3.75 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 
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Can Departments Canned Foods 


Our Consulting Processor has Thirty- 
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Processing 
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O 


Equally Important is Our 
ABILITY TO GIVE THAT CLOSE 
PERSONAL TOUCH SO SELDOM 

FOUND IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JULY 16, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Awake to Conditions—Time the Canners Also 
Awoke—Peas Disappointing in Yield and 
Quality—Fancy Peas Will Be Very 
Scarce — Tomato Situation 
Grows Strong. 


HE MARKET—The buyers seem to be more 

keenly awake to the vagaries of the weather and 

the likelihood of reductions in expected packs 
than are the canners. One after another the early 
packs have come in short, and as the spot market sup- 
plies are working down to a low lével the buyers are 
becoming apprehensive. And, as before stated, they 
are quietly covering on spots where the prices suit 
them, and on futures to protect their trade. The ex- 
pression “time to get busy and buy” is not only heard 
in most markets, but it is being followed. And this 
ought to be a hint to every wide-awake canner of the 
growing strength of the market in general. This 
strength cannot be developed unless the canners do 
their part, and that part means an improvement in 
price and a strict adherence to the new price. The buy- 
ers will follow, and in fact would welcome the action, if 
the canners will but show the real backbone and deter- 
mination to hold the prices. Out west on the Coast 
they have adopted the motto of “a profit on this year’s 
business or bust,” and while that is an actual truism, it 
may be counted upon they will work to that end, and 
not bust. 


So the canned foods market shows a strength this 
week that is unusual for the season of the year, when 
quiet usually reigns in most buyers’ offices, as they 
normally take their vacations and leave canned foods to 
care for themselves. But not so this year; they are 
busy covering their shortages. Most canners see the 
danger of taking further future business, especially at 
the low prices generally prevailing when the condition 
and uncertainty of the outcome of crops are considered, 
and all canners should see it. The market is turning in 


er of the canners, and they must take advantage 
of it. 


Peas—The packing of peas in this, what is gener- 
ally termed the Southern pea canning region, including 
Western Maryland, is over, and the results are short of 
early expectations. In the western part of the state a 
report says the output is but 60 per cent, but on the 
’Shore they got a fair pack but not up to the high qual- 
ity early promised. Fancy and extra standard quality 
peas are very scarce, as the weather seemed to run the 
plants all to vines and to make the crop very uneven, 
— the frequent rains made it hard to handle the crop 
well. 

Southern Wisconsin has practically completed its 
packing of Alaskas with an average yield of about 75 
cases per acre, we are told on reliable information. And 
quality there is reported as generally poor because of 
the delays due to the excessive rains. It is said fancy 
Alaskas will be scarce. And severe damage is reported 
from the Lake Shore district and Northwestern Wis- 
consin. Sweets show a heavy vine growth in Wiscon- 
sin, but it is said the pods are not filling as they should. 
The season on sweets will start about July 16th. 

The five-year average acreage of Wisconsin, that 
is from 1923 to 1927, was 99,772 acres, and the 1928 
acreage is now reported as 96,000. This is an increase 
over last year, but as you note a shortage as compared 
with the average. And it is said there was an increase 
in the acreage for pea seed, running this year to 7,000 
acres. The low yields would seem to counteract the in- 
crease in canning acreage, though the sweets may 
make up some of the loss in Alaskas. However, the 
canners of that state are holding for better prices and 
refusing futures as arule. They regard the situation 
as strong, evidently very well pleased -with the way 
spots have worked down. 

From all of this you will note that the pea situa- 
tion is working into strong shape and further advances 
may be expected. Especially will the higher grades of 
peas rapidly become a premium everywhere. We under- 
stand buyers are scouting around both New York State 
and Wisconsin looking for bargains, but that the can- 
ners are turning deaf ears to them. 

Stringless Beans—Our crop reports continue to 
show this item in anything but a favorable condition. 
What promised to be a record-breaking acreage of 
beans has turned out to be hardly more than 50 per cent 
of normal, and the item is becoming very strong. In 
this immediate section the canners have gotten rid of 
the pack as fast as made, and the buyers want more. 


7 
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They have been going out as low as 95c, but the prices 
range up to $1.10, and many canners will not entertain 
business at that figure. The crop is too uncertain. And 
you will note that the South, where bean canning has 


grown to a sizeable figure, the crop and pack were very > 


disappointing, and that they were able to demand and 
secure $1.10 for all they could produce. What the bean 
market will do in the next month or so is only a guess, 
but it woud seem to be fixed for high prices. 

Tomatoes—Reports of growing conditions continue 
to be doleful. In this section we have had some very 
hot weather, but almost daily heavy rains, at least in 
some sections, though not general. Other tomato- 
growing regions need warm weather and sunshine, as 
you will note from our crop reports. Gradually but cer- 
tainly the strength of tomatoes is coming home to all, 
both canners and buyers, and the market is stiffening. 
Spots are working down to a very low ebb, and the on- 
coming pack cannot be ready for a long while yet, and 
then does not promise to be enough for a year’s sup- 
ply. Of course, lots of things can happen, but it is un- 
reasonable to expect miracles. When you count out 
the numerous canners who will not run this season, 
and then take into consideration the reduced acreage 
and the poor crop condition almost everywhere, the 
result is not hard to guess. He would be a super- 
eptimist who would look for a bumper tomato crop 
and pack this season. The tomato canners who op- 
erate, and provided they pack a worth-while article, 
ought to make money this year; and if they do not, it 
will be their own fault—because they have permitted 
someone to take their goods away from them. If they 
will ask a profit-showing price for them, they will 
get it. 

Corn—Our crop reports will show you that corn 
has made better progress this week, but the market for 
the canned article is without life. There was probably 
more corn in existence than some reports stated, and 
the effort to get it out disturbed the market and left 
buyers in an uncertain mood. It is the price that is 
always paid for such actions. 

The fruit situation is well explained in other mar- 
ket reports, notably the one from the Northwest, and 
it will also be noted that California is handling its sit- 
uation with sense and discretion, determined to pack 
only what it can sell at a profit. In fact, that is the 
drift of all our fruit reports: “Get your requirements 
into us, as we will pack only on order.” If the buyers 
do not heed this, they will pay heavily for spots, if they 
succeed in finding them. There is a good fruit crop 
generally speaking, and the attitude of the fruit can- 
ners is the only sensible one. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Further Firming Up in Market—Spots and Futures 
Traded In—Expecting California Fruit Prices. 
Better Feeling on Tomatoes—New 
Packed Peas Being Shipped. 

Corn Is Weak. 

New York, July 11, 1928. 
TRONGER—There has been a further firming up 
S in the position of the canned foods market during 
the past week, and volume of business has shown 
a little improvement. Wholesale grocers and chain 


store distributors have both come into the market for 
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spot stocks in fairly large volume, and in addition to 
this there has been a further improvement in the de- 
mand for futures. Prices are firm to strong in the gen- 
eral line, with a number of actual price advances re- 
perted. Tomatoes are definitely firmer, and appear 
headed for still higher ground. Canned fish has come 
in for better buying, warmer weather stimulating con- 
sumption somewhat. Fruits are doing better, particu- 
larly No. 10s, which are in good demand at this season 
by the summer resort trade. 

California Fruits—Opening prices on California 
canned fruits had been expected during the early half 
cf the current week, but thus far there has been no an- 
nouncement by the Packing Corporation and the other 
large canners, and it is not believed now that the lists 
will be forthcoming until next week. Buyers already 
have a pretty good idea as to how the prices will range, 
judged from the tentative opening prices already put 
out by a number of the independent canners. From 
present indications a large volume of business will be 
placed at the opening price basis, if the quotations are 
in line with what the trade is anticipating. Carryover 
stocks of California canned fruits have been pretty 
well absorbed by recent buying, and the bulk of the un- 
sold stocks are reported in the hands of the stronger 
factors. 


Tomatoes—A better feeling has developed in the 
market for Southern tomatoes, with both spots and fu- 
tures coming in for more attention, and prices a little 
stronger. For prompt shipment quotations on 1s have 
worked up to 60 to 6214¢, with 2s 7714c¢ to 80c; 3s $1.15 
to $1.20, and 10s $8.60 to $3.75, all per dozen at can- 
neries. Futures are likewise a little firmer at 50c for 
ls, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s and $3.50 for 10s. Some of 
the better known packers are asking better than the 
foregoing prices on futures. Distributors are evidently 
a little uneasy over the outlook for new pack, and are 
ccvering ahead in a fair way. Reports from Indiana 
ncte a better market on both spots and futures, while 
the California market is strongly maintained. 


Peas—Midwestern packers are starting early ship- 
ments of new pack peas, with the probable pack rather 
well sold up for this season of the year. Comparatively 
small stocks are being carried over into the new season. 
The best that can be done on Midwestern standards is 
now 90c per dozen. Southern pea packers have wound 
up their season’s operations, with the pack well sold up 
and prices strongly maintained on the old lots stilll re- 
maining in first hands. Standard 4s Alaskas have sold 
this week at 95c cannery, and buyers are looking for a 
$1 market on quality brands before long. The yield 
per acre this year has been very much below expecta- 
tions, although quality generally has been excellent. 

Corn—There is little worthy of comment to be 
seen in this branch of the market. While the crop is 
backward, and it is not believed that productin this 
year will be nearly as large as early reports had indi- 
cated, standard corn is still a weak aticle. Carryover 
stocks are generally believed to be quite large, and the 
market is soft at 90c to 95c per dozen, with some fu- 
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tures obtainable down to 85c per dozen, f. o. b. canne- 
ries. ‘Developments in the market for fancy corn have 
been lacking, and prices are generally firmly main- 
tained. ; 

Stringless Beans—Maryland packers are reported 
getting under way on their new pack of stringless 
beans, and the market gets off to a good start. Futures 
are now firm at $1.00, about 10c over the price at which 
early business was taken. For immediate shipment, 
buyers are paying $1.15 to $1.20. Last sales of old 
pack went through at a range of $1.40 to $1.50 per 
dozen. Midwestern canners are reported offering fu- 
ture standards at 95c a dozen. 

Spinach—There has been a steady to strong mar- 
ket prevailing during the week, but no changes of out- 
standing importance, either in prices or demand, have 
materialized. 

Asparagus—Interest in “grass” has_ subsided 
somewhat, for the moment at least. California packers 
are still showing strong price views, and the statistical 
position of the market is strong, with few canners in 
position to cffer anything approaching a complete as- 
sortment. 

Salmon—The trade is getting a better “break” on 
this item, and while weather conditions still leave much 
to be desired, there have been a few hot spells since the 
first of the month, and these changes have been accom- 
panied by spurts in salmon buying by the retail trade, 
indicating better consumption. The local market is 
quotably unchanged. Pink can be had, f. o. b. Coast, at 
$1.80 per dozen, 5c under the level at which the market 
has been recently held, although most sellers continue 
to adhere to the $1.85 quotation. In one or two in- 
stances, however, “confidential” offerings have come 
through as low as $1.75, indicating that the market on 
the Coast is definitely less firm than it has been. Reds 
are sharing in this softness, and can now be bought 
down to $2.65 per dozen, f. 0. b. Coast. Chums are still 
firm with the market closely sold up. 


Tuna—Distributors report a better retail move- 
ment, and the jobbing market is showing more signs 
of life. Prices continue strong. Retailers in most 
cases are passing up whitemeat entirely, owing to the 
high prices for that grade, and are filling demands for 
whitemeat with “lightmeat” tuna. The position of the 
Coast market continues strong, with unsold stocks in 
packers’ hands reported light. 

Pineapple—Jobbers have booked largely of new 
peck, and this item is out of the way for the time being. 
There has been a continued good demand for pines on 
the spot, and the market is strongly held, notably on 
fancy stock. 

Fruits for Salad—This item is now entering its 
season of heavy consumption, and the market is in 
strong position. Jobbers are getting a heavy demand 
fer small “apartment size” can, about half of a No. 1. 
This item is being pushed at retail by practically all 
classes of distributors, all the way from the grocery 
counters of the five-and-ten-cent stores to the shelves 
of the “exclusive” delicatessen shops, which get 18 to 
20 cents for the same can that the five-and-ten sells at 
a dime. 


Shrimp—Warm weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for shrimp, and the market tone continues well 
maintained. There has been no material increase in 
production, and packers are still behind in their deliv- 
eries. No. 1s are quoted at $1.50 for mediums and 
$1.65 for fancy large, f. 0. b. canneries, 
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Changing Views—There are several developments 
brewing in the distributing trade which are expected 
to make for a much more active canned foods market 
locally within the near future. Normally canned foods 
buyers unpack their fishing rods and unlimber their 
golf clubs at this time of the year, and depart for the 
farthest point possible from the sight of a can opener 
and sample table. This summer, however, most of them 
are faced with the necessity of “putting their house in 
order” before they go away. In brief, there is a wide- 
spread impression that important changes in the sta- 
tistical position of the market are now in the making, 
and jobbers are concerned with bolstering their stocks 
on a number of items. Results of mid-year stock-tak- 
ing are responsible for the changed views of some of 
the buyers, while others, after a close study of the sit- 
uation, have come to the conclusion that it is time to 
get busy and buy. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canners Determined to Pack So as to Insure a Profit. 
Spinach Advances Over Opening Rates—As- 
paragus Also a Little Higher—Cherry 
Pack Light—Lower Prices on 
Peaches and Pears to the 
Growers. 


San Francisco, July 12, 1928. 


ROFIT OR BUST—California and Pacific Coast 
P packers in general have launched the 1928 can- 
ning season with the resolve to make a profit on 
what they pack. Last year’s operations were gener- 
ally unprofitable and most of the large concerns were 
called upon to dip into their surplus in order to meet 
dividend requirements. This year it is planned to make 
dividend requirements and to put something back into 
surplus, and the outlook for this is very rosy, despite 
the cloud on the horizon in the shape of a huge peach 
crop and a rather plentiful crop of fruits in general 
throughout the country. The bright side of the picture 
is the manner in which surplus holdings of fruits and 
vegetables have been cleaned up and the increased 
consumption that has been brought about through the 
medium of modest prices. Everything that has been 
packed so far this year is being sold on a profitable 
basis and the spot market is in a splendid shape. 
Spinach—Spinach was the first crop in California 
to receive attention at the hands of canners and most 
interests are now selling this article at an advance over 
opening rates. The pack proved a good one in point 
of size and the quality was above the average in most 
districts. More than 80 per cent of the output has 
been disposed of, and since it will be eight months be- 
fore more canned spinach can be had, with the excep- 
tion of a very small late fall pack, there is every indi- 
cation that the holdings still in first hands will move 
off at higher prices. 


Asparagus—What is true of spinach is equally 
true of asparagus. A splendid pack of this vegetable 
has been made and the quality is better than in the 
past, due to more careful grading and great care in 
canning. Prices are a little higher than a year ago, 
but this seems to have strengthened the demand rather 
than otherwise. Anyway, by far the largest part of 
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the pack has been disposed of, and as in the case of 
spinach, the outlook is for firmer prices on the small 
part of the pack still unsold. The lower grades were 
packed sparingly, and these are almost unobtainable. 
although packing was brought to an end less than 
three weeks ago. 

Cherries—California no longer sets the price on 
canned cherries, which are also packed in quantities 
elsewhere, but the output of this fruit was rather light 
here this season and canners will have no trouble in 
disposing of all they packed, and at a profit. The 
packing of apricots is over in some districts, and is 
just commencing in others. The outlook is for a smaller 
pack than last year and for lower prices. Considerable 
business has been booked on a s. a. p. basis, with some 
at definite rates. Canners are buying stocks at lower 
prices than a year ago, $55 a ton being apparently the 
top price for choice fruit, so that the canned product 
can be sold at lower prices and still return a profit. 

Peaches and Pears—This brings the market down 
to peaches and pears, the yield of both of which will be 
very large. Peach growers have named prices of $25 
and $15 a ton, respectively, for No. 1 and No. 2 
peaches, the sole difference in the fruit being in size. 
Pear growers have also come out with prices, these 
being rather lower than those of a year ago. Quanti- 
ties of pears have-been purchased for shipment to out- 
side markets in the fresh state, and the canned output 
will probably not be a great deal larger than it was a 
year ago. Opening prices on the canned fruit will 
probably show a slight revision downward from last 
year’s prices on some grades. 

The canning peach situation, which has been com- 
manding the attention of canners, growers and State 
officials for several months, is rapidly becoming clari- 
fied, although there are still matters to be ironed out 
by the committees in charge of the task of arriving at 
a satisfactory price. An announcement is expected at 
any time to the effect that $25 a ton will be paid for 
this year’s crop, providing the pack is held within cer- 
tain limits. Growers have been holding out for this 
price, regardless of the size of the pack and have re- 
sisted all efforts to have prices graduated in accord- 
ance with the output. Canners, on the other hand, 
have held that this price is too high, if anything, that 
is grown this year is harvested and canned. Cling 
peaches have the disadvantage of being suitable only 
for canning and cannot be dried with success nor sold 
for table use. Canners cannot see a market for more 
than about 13,500,000 cases, even at very low prices, 
while a pack of more than 15,000,000 cases could easily 
be made. The committee appointed by Gov. C. C. 
Young to investigate markets found distributors car- 
ryine very little of a hold-over pack, this being so 
small that it has no effect on the 1928 pack. Providing 
the price is right, it is estimated that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the canning cling peach crop of the State can 
be packed and marketed this year. The largest peach 
orchard in the State is owned by a canning concern 
and other canners also own large acreages. Many can- 
ners have long-term contracts with growers and in 
any adustment of the size of the pack these contracts 
and cannery-owned orchards will be subjected to the 
same reduction as may be demanded of private or- 
chardists. 


Among those who have been attending the confer- 
ences held at San Francisco have been A. J. Mount, 
vice-president. Bank of Italy; P. B. Drescher, Sacra- 
mento; John T. Hale, grower, Marysville; A. D. Po- 
getto, California Canning Peach Association; Preston 
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McKinney, Canners League of California; Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose; G. H. Hecke, director, State De- 
partment of Agriculture; B. H. Critchfield, chief, Divi- 
sion of Markets, State Department of Agriculture; W. 


'D. Ellis, president of the Federal-Intermediate Credit 


Banks, and Frank Laney, representing the co-opera- 
tive canneries. This conference group was appointed 
by Governor Young. 

Pineapple—Packers of Hawaiian pineapple can see 
nothing but a profitable year ahead, despite the large 
crop of other fruits in many parts of the world. They 
point out that this year’s pack will be but little larger 
than that of 1927, and that more pineapple was con- 
sumed last year than was packed, the pack of the year 
having been absorbed, together with a rather heavy 
surplus. This year’s prices are slightly higher than 
those named last July, but early business is much 
heavier. In fact, at the present rate, withdrawals on 
some items in the list will soon be in order. 


' THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.”’ 


Favorable Weather—Moderate Pack the Best Possible. 
Beans Show Low Yield—Canners Busy on 
Them—Spot Prices Firm—Withdrawn 
on Future Tomatoes—Can- 
ning Blackberries 

Springfield, Mo., July 12, 1928. 


EATHER—tThe weather during the past week 
W throughout the Ozarks has been very favorable 

for the cultivation of the various kinds of farm 
crops which could not be cultivated during the month 
of June on account of the continued rainfall. We have 
been favored with bright, sunshiny days, with high 
temperatue, and it is observed that the fields in the 
flat lands which have not been cultivated at all are 
baking very badly. If we can have another week of 
continued favorable weather conditions, there will be © 
a very marked improvement in the condition of the 
growing crops. 

Tomato Acreage—Judging from reports that have 
reached us from different parts of the Ozark packing 
district, and from our personal observation, we are 
convinced that the actual tomato acreage for this sea- 
son’s pack will not prove to be more than 75 to 80 per 
cent as compared with the acreage of last year. When 
we stop to consider that last year’s tomato acreage was 
only about 50 per cent of 1925 acreage, we must quick- 
ly realize that it will be an utter impossibility for Mis- 
souri and Arkansas canners to put up more than a 
moderate size pack of canned tomatoes this year. 

Bean Crop—tThere is absolutely no question but 
what the growing bean crop was damaged to a very 
considerable extent by the excessive rainfall during 
the month of June. Canners are now all busy packing 
green beans, but the tonnage yield per acre is now esti- 
mated at about 50 per cent for the district as com- 
pared with normal yield per acre. The weather con- 
ditions for the past week were favorable to the bean 
crop, but canners and growers tell us that an occa- 
sional rainfall is necessary to keep the vines in condi- 
tion to produce new blossoms, and the formation of 
new beans. We are rather of the opinion that the 


spring bean pack will be completed throughout the 
district by the end of July. 

Spzi Sales—The sales of spot tomatoes during the 
past week were less than those of the week before, but 
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with the very limited offerings it will only take a very 
small volume of business to clean up all the spot toma- 
toes left in the hands of Missouri and Arkansas can- 
ners. 

Prices Spot Tomatoes—Prices on spot tomatoes 
have been held very firm, and all sales during the past 
week have been made at canners’ full asking prices. 
We consider today’s lowest market prices throughout 
the Ozarks on spot tomatoes at the following range of 
prices: No. 1 standard, 10-0z. 55c to 60c; No. 2 stand- 
ards, 75c to 7714c; No. 214 standards, sold out; No. 3 
standards, $1.10 to $1.15; No. 10 standards, $3.50 to 
$3.75 at factory points. It will only take a very lim- 
ited volume of business during the remainder of July 
to take the few cars of spot tomatoes in canners’ hands 
unsold in the No. 1 standard 10-o0z. and No. 2 stand- 
ards. It is expected, also, that the canners who are 
holding 3s standards will be sold out clean very short- 
ly. There don’t seem to be much demand for 10s 
standards, although the inside price of $3.50 per dozen 
is more than reasonable. 

Future Tomatoes—Practically all canners of the 
Ozarks have withdrawn prices on future tomatoes. The 
average canner who has confirmed sale on a few car- 
loads on the basis of 2s standards 75c factory point, 
realizes that he must make sales on a higher level of 
value if he expects to get any profit out of this season’s 
pack. In personal interviews with canners we find 
each of them show a disposition to take every advan- 
tage that may arise in market conditions that will 
make it possible to bring price level on tomatoes to a 
basis where the prices properly belong. Some canners 
are free to express themselves in stating that 2s stand- 
ard tomatoes will surely go to 80c or 85c per dozen 
factory points before the close of the packing season. 

Green Beans—There is no apparent change in 
prices on green beans. Very few canners are in any 
position to take on any additional business at this time. 
We quote the range of prices as follows: No. 2 stand- 
ard, cut, 90c to 95c; No. 10 standard, cut, $4.50 to 
$4.75; No. 2 extra standard, cut, 95c to $1.00; No. 10 
extra standard, cut, $4.75; No. 2 extra standard, 
whole, $1.10; No. 10 extra standard, whole, $5.50 to 
$5.75, f. o. b. shipping points. 

Some bean canners in the district do not blanch 
their beans, and it is from these canners that con- 
firmation might be secured at the inside prices. We 
have found by cutting samples of different packs that 
the bean canner who blanches his beans gives better 
value in his finished product, even at some increase in 
prices. 


Blackberries—The limited number of canners in 
the district who will pack any blackberries are now 
beginning to operate their canning plants on this very 
popular fruit. The hot, dry weather of the past week 
has hastened the ripening of the blackberries, but 
should we continue to have extreme hot, sunshiny 
weather during the present week, same will begin to 
have a detrimental effect to the growing crop of black- 
berries, and will very materially reduce the yield. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


“Tl 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Inc 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


q Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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Prices on blackberries remain unchanged: No. 2 water 
pack, good solid filled cans, at $1.15 to $1.25. The few 
canners who will pack blackberries in No. 10 cans are 
still holding their price firm at $5.25 factory points. 

Grapes—Reports coming from certain parts of the 
Ozarks indicate that the excessive wet weather during 
the month of June is now causing some black rot to 
appear in some of the vineyards in the district, par- 
ticularly in Northwest Arkansas. Just to what extent 
this may affect the total grape crop to be marketed in 
a commercial way is, of course, extremely uncertain at 
this time. 

Freight Rates—The radical change in. freight 
rates, which was to have become effective in the South- 
western territory on the 8th inst., has been postponed 
until the 14th inst., awaiting some action which is 
under consideration by the Supreme Court. It is ex- 
pected that the courts will issue a permanent injunc- 
tion and delay putting into effect the radical advance 
and change in freight rates that we have in mind, and 
which is familiar to shippers and others most vitally 
interested. Many buyers of canned food products are 
continually attempting to make their purchases in car- 
lots on a delivered basis, placing the burden of change 
in freight rates upon the unfortunate canner. It is 
proper to state here that canners of the Ozarks, prac- 
tically without exception, positively refuse to sell ex- 
cept on basis f. o. b. shipping points. 

Canners’ Associations—Meetings of boards of di- 
rectors of the several canners’ associations in different 
parts of the Ozark packing district will be held again 
this week. In fact, it is customary to have a weekly 
meeting of these boards of directors. In this way all 
canners are kept fully posted on crop and market con- 
ditions, and they should derive great benefits from 
their membership in these canners’ associations. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’’ 


String Bean Pack Over—Some Crops of Okra Good, Others 
Very Bad—Sweet Potato Crop Short—Oysters Inactive. 
Planting Oysters—Shrimp Canneries Not Likely 
to Open Before Middle of August—Crabs 
Have Migrated Due to Freshness of 
Water from Continued Rains 

Mobile, Ala., July 12, 1928. 

DIOS Stringless Beans—Goodbye, stringless beans, for the 

pack is closed for the season. The ordeal is over with, so 

far as the production end is concerned, and there only re- 
mains the after effects and the convalescent stage of the short- 
pack epidemic. To those that procured top-notch prices for 
their bean pack goes the laurels, because they have shown fore- 
sightedness, good judgment and a healthy, strong backbone. 
The other packers are more to be pitied thancensured, for 
they know better than I could tell them what their misjudg- 
ment and failings have cost them. Their experience may be a 
sad one, but it is a good lesson for other packers to profit by, 
and particularly at the present time, when short crop yields 
seem to be such a good bet. 

Okra—Okra is the next pack on the program in this sec- 
tion and, while not all of the canning factories pack okra, yet 
most of the inland canneries do, and some have built up a good 
business on their brands. The Dorgan-McPhillips Packing Cor- 
poration of this city, who are the largest vegetable packers in 
this section, have a considerable acreage planted in okra and 
will put out a good size pack if the crop yield is good. They 
also have considerable acreage planted in tomatoes to be used in 
their pack of okra and tomato sauce. There is no factory in 
this section packing tomatoes, as they can not be packed in 
competition with other sections that aie adapted to the raising 
of tomatoes. 
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The okra crop may be divided into three kinds: good, better 
and worse. Some of the crops are showing up well; others are 
doing exceedingly well, while others are not doing well at all— 
they are stunted and drying up. Therefore what the yield and 


the pack of okra is going to be is problematic at this time. © 


Rainfall is still popular and the thermometer plays around 93 
degrees. The market is quite lively and the prices of okra are 
as follows: Cut okra, No. 2 cans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2% cans, 
$1.35; and No. 10 cans, $4.50 per dozen. Baby Pod (whole) 
okra, No. 2 cans, $1.35 per dozen; No. 2% cans, $1.60 per dozen; 
and No. 10 cans, $5.50 per dozen. Okra and tomato sauce is 
the same price as Baby Pod okra. All prices are f. o. b. can- 
nery. 

— Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are in a coma state, which 
is one of the most inactive conditions that one can be in and 
not be dead; but there is a strong possibility of old Doctor Na- 
ture reviving the pack in the warehouse and bringing it back to 
life, and probably sooner than the buyers anticipate, because 
the report from the growers that have just started to ship 
sweet potatoes to the raw market is that the crop yield is un- 
satisfactory at this time, which may mean that there will be a 
very shori crop of sweet potatoes this season, and as no acreage 
has been planted for the canneries, the demand may pep up the 
movement of the stock in the warehouses of the packers sooner 
and faster than it has been looked for. The price remains the 
same, and goodness knows it is low enough—$1.00 per dozen for 
No. 2% cans, f. o. b. factory. 

Oysters—Oysters are out of season, and therefore no de- 
mand. This is one pack of which the packers seem to be very 
little concerned, because it practically equals to so many dollars 
stored away in the warehouses, for those cases are destined to 
move and move quickly when the market does open up, and 
there is no feeling of unrest on the part of the packers at this 
time for their inactive condition. 

Prices of oysters remain firm at $1.35 per dozen for 4-oz. 
cans, $1.45 per dozen for 5-o0z. cans, $2.70 per dozen for 8-oz. 
cans, and $2.90 per dozen for 10-o0z. cans. f. o. b. factory. 

The Conservation Department of Alabama planted 33,600 
barrels of oysters during the planting season just closed, June 
30, 1928, and Emory Akridge, chief oyster inspector, stationed 
at Bayou La Batre, Ala., reports that the fresh water which is 
all over the bays has not killed the oysters, but that in every 
reef that was dredged the oysters were found live and in good 
shape. Under the circumstances, he looks for the planted stock 
to do well, except possibly in the Bon Secour beds, where the 
fresh water is more abundant; but even there he does not look 
for any great damage. 

This year the Conservation Department of Alabama planted 
oysters in Cedar Point. East Portersville Bay, Bon Secour and 
Xledom Bay, the last place mentioned being a new location due 
west of the mouth of the Bayou at Bayou La Batre, Ala. 

It may be interesting to know that oysters planted by the 
Conservation Department of Alabama this past month will be 
ready to harvest in the fall of 1929, and Mr. Akridge expects 
to get over 100,000 barrels of oysters from these 33,600 just 
planted. This is due to the climate, conditions and the temper- 
ature of the waters in Mobile Bay, which are ideal for the cul- 
tivation of oysters. 

Shrimp—Quotations on shrimp continue suspended on ac- 
count of none available. 

Due to the continued rainfall and the waters in the bay 
remaining fresh so long, it will probably be forty days before 
any shrimp will be packed here. The closed season for the 
catching of shrimp to can ends on July 31st, but the factories 
will hardly open before the middle of August. 


There is practically no shrimp in the bays now and there is 
not enough caught to make it worthwhile to fish for them for 
the raw market, and it is going to take the return of salt water 
in the bays before any shrimp will be available. There are a 
few shrimp caught in Louisiana near New Orleans, but scarcely 
enough to supply the local raw market, which is paying a high 
price for them. The whole country is shrimp hungry. 


Crab Meat—Crabs, as a rule, can stand a good deal of fresh 
water, but they are evidently getting more than what they 
consider healthy and they have migrated to healthier surround- 
ings, because the packers for the raw market are finding it very 
difficult to get enough crabs to supply the local retail demand. 


A Little Comment On Freak Happenings—Those of the 
agriculture and seafood industries know that this year has seen 
some of the most unusual occurences and unseasonable happen- 
ings in the history of the business. We’ve had fall cold weather 
in the spring that has completely upset things. The crops have 
been greatly delayed and the yield exceedingly reduced. The 
seafood producers have been entirely baffled in their supply of 
fish and all seafood. : 
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It now seems that these unusual occurences are not limited 
to the elements, but that people themselves are affected and are 
performing stunts. 

We read in the newspapers where a New York Catholic 
Society presented Tom Heflin with a check for $250. 

And where Heflin turned the check over to a newspaper. 

Again the Ku Klux Klans invited Al Smith to address their 
gathering at Jamaica, N. Y., and now if Tom Heflin goes out to 
stump for Al Smith, we might as well look for the end of the 
world to come. 


NORTHWESTERN MARKET] 


By ‘‘Northwestern’’ 
Special Correspondent ‘'The Cunning Trade.” 


Normal Packs Indicated in Most Fruits— Gooseberry Pack 
Short—Strawberry Pack Held Down—A New Form of 
Cold Pack—Loganberry Pack Will Be Small— 

Low Opening Prices Promise 
Good Buying 

Portand, Ore., July 11th, 1928. 
ORMAL—The 1928 packing season has started in the 
Northwest, and from present indications it appears thai 
a normal pack will develop on the majority of items. 


Gooseberries—The pack of gooseberries is completed and 
the pack was short. There was a small carry-over of 1927 
pack, which offset this shortage to some degree, but the total 
7 of unsold gooseberries in packers’ hands at this time 
is small. 


Strawberries—Packers are finishing on strawberries. There 
was a rather heavy carry-over of canned strawberries both in 
No. 2 syrup and No. 10 water from 1927, and so far as we have 
been able to learn there have been but few berries packed in 
tin this year as compared with previous seasons. 


The cold packing of strawberries in barrels in the North- 
west has passed the peak for this season, and another few days 
will see the end of the season on this item. Sales have kept 
pace with packing, and it does not appear at this time that any 
serious surplus will develop, as was the case in 1927. Some of 
the larger operators who have sold heavily have found it neces- 
sary to secure additional tonnage of fresh fruit from adjacent 
districts with which to fill their orders. Price levels have been 
low, which has increased the confidence of the buyers of this 
product, with the result that they have placed their orders for 
their requirements of Northwest cold-pack strawberries freely. 
Another package which has tended to use a heavy tonnage of 
berries this season has been the 30-lb. tin in which berries are 
packed in the same manner as in barrels and then frozen. This 
business has reached large proportions and has developed from 
a class of trade which has heretofore not purchased any large 
guantity of berries in barrels, and consequently comes under the 
head of new business. Therefore the surplus of 1928 cold-pack 
strawberries, if any, will not be sufficient, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, to develop an unhealthy market condition. 


In passing it may be interesting to note that prices paid io 
growers for strawberries this season, while not entirely satis- 
factory from the grower’s viewpoint, have been high enough to 
keep him in business and yet at the same time not sufficiently 
high to encourage the development of a lot of new acreage, as 
has been the case in recent years. This condition will, of course, 
werk for stability. 

Loganberries—Items now before the canners are Logan- 
berries, red raspberries, black raspberries and cherries of the 
various varieties. A normal crop of red raspberries and black 
raspberries is in prospect, and it appears that sales of these two 
items to date will utilize the greater portion of the available 
tonnage. On account of the carry-over of Loganberries from 
1927, due to stagnant United Kingdom market, sales of 1928 
vack have been light up to the present time. Spot stocks have 
been reduced to a minimum during the past two or three months, 
however. which condition will, of course, develop business for 
new pack. 


Cherries—The Royal Anne cherry crop in the Northwest is 
spotted; that is, there is a comparatively normal crop in some 
sections and an extremely light crop in other districts, with the 
result that there will probably develop approximately the ton- 
nage as existed in 1927, which was materially under general 
Northwest average. The writer does not anticipate any appre- 


ciable surplus of canned cherries at the end of the coming pack- 
ing season. 

Prunes—The story of Italian prunes is not satisfactory. 
The entire crop in the whole Northwest is regarded as almost 
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a failure and, while there will be some prunes available, prices 
will be high. It is estimated that only about 5 per cent of the 
normal Northwest prune crop finds its way into tin cans, the 
balance being dried or sold on the fresh market, so it will prob- 
ably develop that the majority of canners will be able to secure 
sufficient prunes for their legitimate needs, but cost of raw 
fruit will probably curtail any desire to pack a surplus. 

Pears—The pear crop is normal. The English market is 
producing orders for second and standard grades, and there has 
been considerable activity in the domestic market for fancy and 
choice grades. From present indications the cost of raw fruit 
will enable canners to put the finished product on the market at 
a price which will be popular to consumers. 

Apples—The apple crop, it is reported, will be large and 
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the majority of packers who deal in apples to any extent have 
made heavy sales. Prices range from $4.00 per dozen to $4.25 
per dozen, which, in the eyes of buyers, are satisfactory for 
volume movement. 

Low Opening Prices—Opening prices announced by North- 
west canners have, as an average, been low on practically every 
item of fruits and berries, which has encouraged buyers to place 
their business, and the majority of canners report a satisfactory 
volume of business on their books at this time. Canners have 
learned through bitter experience that the packing of surplus 
to be sold after the close of packing season has proved an ex- 
pensive and disastrous procedure, and it is probable that these 
page will be careful to avoid a repetition of this experience 
in 1928. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


How About That Merger of The Two Wholesale Grocers’ Associations?-—Kroger Chain 
Now Numbers 4,304 Stores and is Still Growing; Possible Rival to A. & P. Through 
Consolidation of Kroger, American and First National Stores Presents Interesting 
Possibilities—Support For Local Food Brokers Advocated On the Part of 
Wholesale Grocers Following Poll By American Association— Other 

News Notes of the Industry. 


ONSOLIDATION?-The trend of the times in the grocery 

C industry is toward consolidation and greater efficiency. The 

/ chains have been leading the way; wholesale grocers have 
not been far behind; retailers seem to be hopelessly outdis- 
tanced. But, lagging far behind in all in their lack of recogni- 
tion of the admitted need for consolidated effort for the promo- 
tion of greater efficiency and economy are the two national 
associations of wholesale grocers. ; 

For many years the industry has had these two organiza- 
tions. Formerly the line-up was the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association and the Southern Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. The National was inclined to raise a supercilious eyebrow 
when the Southern was mentioned, and to dismiss it as merely 
a “Southern” or sectional group. During recent years, in fact 
ever since the war, the Southern was developing into an asso- 
ciation of national scope, and gave effect to this expansion when 
it changed its designation to American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation and established new headquarters at Washington, D. C 

Several unsuccessful attempts have been made to consoli- 
date the two organizations. The rank and file of jobbers, with- 
out any axes to grind, favor the merger. Some of the leaders 
in the trade, whose temperaments have clashed with others, 
cannot “see” the consolidation. A year or so ago negotiations 
progressed to the point where it seemed that a consolidation 
was imminent. Personalities intervened and “the deal was off.” 

Developments in the industry have demonstrated that the 
wholesale grocery trade requires one strong national group to 
voice the sentiment of the entire trade. It is the duty of those 
charged with acting as the mouthpieces of the industry to “get 
together.” 

The wholesale grocery trade has many “evils.” Not the 
least of these is the maintenance of two separate national or- 
ganizations, often holding divergent views on matters of na- 
tional importance to all wholesale grocers, if not actually 
working at cross-purposes on some of these problems. 

Mutual to Expand—Mutual Stores, Inc., operating in North- 
ern California, is doing some financing, and plans further ex- 
pansion of its chain, which at present comprises 237 grocery 
stores and 42 markets. Fifty additional stores will be added 
to the chain by the close of the current year, according to plans 
announced by the company. 

Kroger Growing—Members of the food trade are getting in 
the habit of looking at the data concerning the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea chain and, overawed by the magnitude of that 
really great organization, reach the conclusion that the chain 
grocery business is “made up by the A. & P. and a lot of little 
fellows.” A few years ago this was true. During the past 
several years ago some of the “little fellows” have reached and 
passed the adolescent stage, and are now real figures. The 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, one of the real giants 
of the industry, will do a gross business of close to $190,000,000 
this year, this estimate being based upon the number of units 
now in operation and planned to be opened before the close of 
the year, and does not take in any probable additions through 


the purchase of other chains already established. In connection 
with the latter statement, it is expected that Kroger shortly 
will announce the acquisition of one or two small chains. Since 
January 1, this year, Kroger has taken over 269 stores operated 
previously by other chains. Sales of the company for the first 
half of 1928 amounted to $95,529,364, a gain of 17.28 per cent 
over the $81,454,682 during the corresponding period last year. 

On July 2, this year, Kroger had 4,204 stores in operation, 
as compared with 3,749 at the close of 1927, a gain of 455. The 
company has plans for opening 300 additional stores by the end 
of the year, aside from any additions which may be made by 
purchase or merger. 

During the first half of 1928 the Kroger company opened 
186 of its own stores, in addition to adding the Hoosier .chain 
of 73 stores and the Foltz chain of 196 units. The Hoosier 
Grocery Company operated in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 27 sur- 
rounding towns, and last year did a business of $3,000,000. The 
Foltz Grocery and Baking Company, purchased last month, 
operates in Ohio and Kentucky. 

Since the start of its development program Kroger has 
become the second largest grocery chain in the country. The 
company was founded in 1882 in Cincinnati on a capital of $722. 
New units were added from time to time, and by the close of 
1910 there were 119 stores in operation. By the close of 192! 
the chain had grown to 992 units. In the following six years 
3,749 stores were added, bringing the chain up to 3,749 stores 
operating in Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and Pennsylvania. 

There has been some speculation recently regarding a triple 
merger taking in Kroger, American Stores and First National 
Stores to form an organization rivaling the A. & P. chain, but 
nothing definite has as yet developed in this direction. 


Buying Right and Selling Wrong—Sam Hanna, secretary of 
the North Texas Wholesale Grocers Association, writes: “Every 
buyer is using his shrewd tactics to make advantageous pur- 
chases, spending time and money trying to buy merchandise 
right. Other departments of the wholesale grocery business are 
carefully checked and rechecked; factory invoices are rechecked 
for errors and over-charges; manufacturers are charged back 
with claims; outgoing invoices are checked and proven; freight 
bills are checked for rates and weights; incoming merchandise 
is properly received and checked; inventories are carefully taken 
and warehouse stocks looked after in the proper way. In nam- 
ing your prices and making price lists do you give as much care 
and thought as you do to other departments of your business? 
This is an important job, and proper handling means better 
profits.” 

Buffalo Stores Merge—A new consolidation in the chain 
store field is announced with the merger of the Faxon, Williams 
& Faxton Stores, Faxon United Stores, Inc., and the Thrift 
Grocery Stores, Inc., into the Thrift Grocery Stores, Inc., with 
102 stores in Buffalo and nearby territory. Although ownership 
of the three chains has been more or less interlocking for some 
time, they had previously been operated individually. 
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National Goes to Chicago—The National Wholesale Grocers 
Association is making preliminary arrangements to hold their 
annual meeting for next year at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
January 21-23, inclusive, in conjunction with the meetings of 
the canners’ and brokers’ organizations. 

Barking Up the Wrong Tree—Retail grocers, in their at- 
tempts to clip the wings of the chains through legislative ac- 
tion, are straying far afield and have little chance to succeed in 
their aims, in the opinion of Charles W. Dunn, counsel for the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. In a recent talk on the 
subject, Mr. Dunn said: “In its practical retail aspect the chain 
store business exists only because it expands to the extent that 
the consuming public supports it. It is in effect the creation of 
the consuming public. Without the consumers’ patronage it 
cannot live; without their increased patronage it cannot grow. 
Hence the party ultimately responsible for it is the consuming 
public. And its patronage judgment is final. The individual 
retail grocers cannot object to the grocery chain store business 
in its elementary economic conception or in its purely legiti- 
mate business aspect. They cannot object to evolution in the 
retail grocery trade; they cannot object to efficiency in that 
trade; they cannot object to competition in that trade merely 
because it is successful or more successful; they cannot object 
to competition in that trade that is legitimately successful. They 
cannot challenge either the equal right of the chain store to 
trade in its legitimate exercise or the absolute right of the con- 
sumers to buy from the chain stores. In short, the individual 
retail grocers can only meet and overcome legitimate successful 
competition by legitimate successful competition against it. 
And legitimately successful competition means equal or supe- 
rior efficiency in the conduct of their own business. The chain 
store is essentially a sound as well as essentially a natural 
method of retail trade, and experience has established that its 
legitimate operation results in successful and serviceable busi- 
ness. The chain store is not super-economic. It is but a busi- 
ness as any other, differing from it only in kind. It is subject 
to the same economic laws that govern all business. It cannot 
succeed without patronage, which it cannot compel and can only 
invite. It cannot succeed unless it is a basically sound business 
and is soundly conducted.” 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT MARKET 
By G. P. HALFERTY & CO. 


Seattle, Wash., July 5, 1928. 

en pack operations throughout the Northwest 

have consumed the major portion of the straw- 

berry crop. Canning has, therefore, been light, 
and canned strawberry buyers will not have large sur- 
plus stocks in packers’ hands to draw from. Opening 
prices are holding firm on canned strawberries, with 
upward tendency on cold pack. Packing is practically 
over. 


The fresh fruit masteot i is taking quite a volume of 
red Cuthbert raspberries at a fair price. Sales made 
by packers of cold pack have been quite heavy. This 
makes about the same situation on raspberries as is 
existing on strawberries, only with a much smaller 
carry-over, if any at all. 


There are indications of a fair Loganberry crop, 
but the market is demoralized and packers are curtail- 
ing their pack very materially. This means that buy- 
ers should anticipate their requirements and cover 
while the packing season is on. 


The Royal Anne cherry tonnage is spotted, some 
districts being fair with good quality fruit, while other 
districts are not so heavy in yield. It would be well 
for your buyers who were disappointed in covering on 
red sour pitted cherries to substitute pitted Royal 
Anne cherries at a price in the neighborhood of $7.50. 
This should also be done now, during the packing 
season. 


Blackberries, pears and apples, to come on later, 


are showing about cima for this time of year. Sales 
have been good. 
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We see no reason for decline of the original low 
opening prices. There is more possibility of advances. 
Canners generally say they are going to pack approxi- 
mately such quantities of various items as they have 
actually sold. 


PORTO RICO PINEAPPLE PRICES 


HE Porto Rico Consolidated Fruit Company, 

under date of July 5th, furnish us the following 

prices on Pineapple and Grapefruit, as the prices 
obtained by all Island canners: 


Baltimore or New York 


Pineapples— per doz. 
Porto Rico, white or yellow crushed No. 10....$6.25 
White slices for glace, 3x5, No. 10.............. 6.75 
White slices for glace, 234” 6.50 
White slices for glace, 214”x%/.........ccceeeees 5.75 
White slices for glace, 214/’x...........cccceeeeee 5.50 

Porto Rico Grapefruit— 


TWO-POUND CANS USED IN SALMON CANNING 
INDUSTRY IN KAMCHATKA 


N a report received last February from Assistant 

Trade Commissioner R. B. Tituh at Tokyo on the 

salmon canning industry in Kamchatka, mention 
was made of a two-pound tin being used in the indus- 
try in that country. The new size tin was not well 
known to the trade in the United States and accord- 
ingly the Tokyo office was asked to supply further in- 
formation in this regard. The following information 
concerning the new size tins has recently been received 
from Commercial Attathe Butts at Tokyo: 


According to information gathered in trade cir- 
cles, the two-pound tins of salmon are packed for the 
Army and Navy. It appears that from time to time 
small quantities of this size tin are placed on the mar- 
ket, but only when quantities too large to be taken by 
the Army and Navy have been packed. It is impos- 
sible to determine the exact price at which this size is 
sold, but it is believed that the price is 75 to 80 per 
cent higher than for the one-pound tin. The total pack 
in the two-pound tins is consumed in Japan. 


MRS. “DAD” LOWREY DIES SUDDENLY 
66 AD” or “Pop” Lowrey is so well known among 
D the canners of the East, as he has been a sup- 
plyman for so many years, and now repre- 
sents the Metal Package Corp. selling cans, that they 
will be interested in learning that his good wife died 
very suddenly on Sunday, July 8th. They were driv- 
ing to Washington, on pleasure, and as they reached 
the District line Mrs. Lowrey remarked to her hus- 
band that she believed she was going blind. When he 
attempted to reply he found her dead. She was buried 
in Baltimore on Wednesday, July 11th. 


The sympathy of his many friends will go out to 
him on this heavy and sudden blow. 
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AN AUTOMATIC PRESS - That 
rv Actually JS AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers of Presses have claimed this for 
years. Nowitis really accomplished. Cameron 
inventions immediately stop this 
press at the first indication of trouble. 
Regardless of where the jam occurs, ke, 
one of several safety devices immedi- 
ately stops this press. ee 


It needs no operator. One attendant can feed 
three such presses. No loss of time for clear- 
ing jams. It is actually automatic. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. | 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. | 


Y 0° \ os? 
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BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Lard Pail Equipment 


We build a full line of ma- 
chinery for the economical 
production of straight and 
tapered lard pails and will be 
pleased to furnish details on 
request. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sales Offices { 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 
—Hampers nest when empty crates 


won't. 

— Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS ee RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 
General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


STIFF SENTENCE 


Judge—You are hereby sentenced to 30 days as 
a pedestrian. 

Reckless Autoist—Good heavens, Judge, do you 
want to murder me?—Collier’s. 


WHOA! 
“T wasn’t doing forty miles an hour,” protested 
the motorist. ‘Nor thirty, nor even twenty.” 
“Here, steady on,” interrupted the magistrate, “or 
you'll be backing into something.”—Tile Talk. 


PROBLEM 


Ethel—My husband is a lingerie salesman. 
Mary—How do you *keep him interested ?—Amer- 
ican Humor. 


A WORD ABOUT ART 


Home brewing is the art of finding out that when 
you thought you could do it as well as the old fellows 
used to you couldn’t. 


MORE OF THAT FEMINISM 
She—The Lord made us beautiful and dumb. 
It—How’s that? 
She—Beautiful so the men would love us—and 
dumb so that we could love them. 


TITLES COST MONEY 
“Do Englishmen understand American slang?” 
“Some of them do. Why?” 
“My daughter is to be married in London, and the 
earl has cabled me to come across.’’-—The Pepper Box. 


WHEN JUSTICE WINKS 

The magistrate bent stern brows on the defendant. 

“You are charged with exceeding the speed limit 
last night,” he exclaimed. “Are you guilty or not 
guilty ?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, Judge,” replied 
the prisoner. “I was in that car you passed just before 
they pinched me.’”—American Legion Monthly. 


THE KITCHEN EXHIBIT 
Husband (to clerk)—Will you show my wife a 
cooking range, please? 
Clerk—Pleased to, sir. What kind would you 
want? 
Husband—Oh, we don’t want to buy. I just want 
her to see what one is like. 


THAT MAKES IT UNANIMOUS 


“Before he married me, he said he’d move heaven 
and earth for me.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, now he’s raising hell.””—Patton’s Monthly. 
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ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
set Cane. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. si 
t and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i Corrug. Paper Co., Nort ergen, N. J. 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. 2 A 
A. K. Robins Co., 
Sells Corp., cago. 
— Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, em 
is berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
~ Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Capoten Trade, Baltimore. 
lete Course in Canning. 

and Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


le Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ele. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Fred H. N. J. 
. K. Robins o., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BROKERS. 

Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge. Md. 

United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 

Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, étc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


the Machinery and Suppli 


CANS, Tin; All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. F 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

CORKING MACHINES. ; 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berjin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y. 


es you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 
= Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 

ers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B ye. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Counters. See Can Counters. ; 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti ‘ 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. = 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ee BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
an Can —~ New York. 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B > Ne. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
“yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y - 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mechy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND — 
. Co., Brocton, N. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
id Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sell Orp., cago. 

Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Hus ~~ —_— 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Gra 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See nes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
SURANCE, Canners’. 
oe Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
rae Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
ETTLES, Copper, Plain or Ja Mm 
rn Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., cago. 

See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

S Sells Corp., icago. 

ery Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
IVES, Miscellaneous. 
Pa Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
AUT CUTTERS. 

ak Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCBHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broeton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. | 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pes. Geo Cleaning and Grating Moby. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubbe 
oe oe r and Steel Type, Burning 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

. STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb 
Huntley Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. ; 

TANKS, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi : 
Go, Rochuter 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Servi : 
Amer. Telephone and i... 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
PLATS 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsb \ 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. —” 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Ced > 
Huntley Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Ree. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. sal 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug 


per Prod 


rrug. Pa juets. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mieh. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diamete 
by 8 inches high. ; 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, "8 BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


‘CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


